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WITH  THE 
ED  I TO  PC  S 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  CLASS  PRESIDENT 

We  have  readied  the  halfway  mark  of  the  school  year.  To  some  of 
us  the  end  of  our  school  days  is  in  sight.  To  others  it  is  merely  the  end  of 
the  pleasant  days  at  English  High.  We  are  all  anxious  to  make  this  year 
one  of  the  most  memorable  of  our  lives.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  sup- 
port all  the  activities  of  our  class.  On  February  7,  the  Senior  Class  will 
hold  its  annual  Blue  and  Blue  Prom.  Every  senior  who  can  possibly  do  so 
should  be  present.  We  owe  our  loyalty  to  the  school.  It  has  given  to  us — 
we  must  give  in  return.  Some  fellows  may  say,  “It  won’t  be  a success,  so 
why  go?”  It  is  their  attendance  which  will  make  it  a success  or  a failure. 
We  have  engaged  an  exclusive  hotel  and  a tine  orchestra.  We  have  done  our 
part ; now  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  yours ! 

This  is  a school  steeped  in  tradition — a school  rich  in  memories.  Won’t 
you  make  your  class  the  best  which  has  ever  graduated?  Support  the  class 
officers  you  have  elected,  and  when  Graduation  comes  around,  you  will  feel 
that  you  really  belong  to  the  Class  of  1936 — the  best  class  ever  to  be  gradu- 
ated from  English  High! 

Charles  J.  McPhail,  '36. 


“TOP  HAT,  WHITE  TIE  AND  TAILS” 

Soft  music  . . . The  gentle  swaying  of  couples  in  perfect  unison  . . . 
The  muted  wail  of  saxophones  . . . The  golden  tones  of  the  trumpet  . . . The 
rhythm  of  drums  and  piano  . . . Luxurious  draperies,  soft  lights,  laughter 
and  careless  chatter  . . . The  severity  of  black  and  white  contrasted  strik- 
ingly by  the  colorful  gowns  worn  by  beautiful  girls  . . . Friendly  faces 
smiling  from  over  shoulders  . . . Dancing  with  the  One  and  Only  . . . In- 
troductions . . . Greetings  from  friends  . . . Lulls  in  the  music  . . . 
Speeches  . . . The  shining  floor  reflecting  the  suspended  lights  . . . Synco- 
pated music  stirring  the  blood  . . . That  feeling  of  belonging!  . . . That 
sort  of  warm,  friendly  thrill  . . . An  evening  that  will  be  long  remembered! 
. . . Enchantment?  No.  Merely  a little  rambling  and  a word  picture  of 
the  Prom. 

Don’t  forget  to  come! 


J.  E.  P. 
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ENGLISH  LATIN  DEBATE 

On  Friday  evening,  January  10,  eleven  hundred  people  jammed  the  new 
Latin  School  Auditorium  to  witness  the  second  annual  English  Latin  debate. 

The  Public  Latin  School  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  T.  Francis 
Burke,  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  music.  Honors  in  music  went  to  the 
English  High  School.  Radio  advertisers  have  been  searching  the  country 
for  new  talent,  but  we,  in  English  High,  found  a Avealth  of  talent  in  Francis 
Lyons  and  our  new  octet. 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Gillis,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Boston  Schools,  ref- 
ereed the  verbal  battle  between  Joseph  Driscoll,  William  Paul,  and  Robert 
Haufler  of  English,  and  Norman  Ober,  Eugene  McAuliffe,  and  John  J.  Wilkas 
of  Latin  School. 

Ober,  the  first  speaker,  flowered  forth  with  hand  waving  and  elocution. 
Paul  took  the  platform  next  and,  although  showing  signs  of  nervousness,  dis- 
played a talent  for  smooth  oration.  McAuliffe  came  next  and  presented  the 
second  round  for  Latin.  My  chief  criticism  of  his  speech  was  the  line  in 
which  he,  a Boston  Latin  School  pupil,  termed  the  nine,  keen-witted  and 
brilliant-minded  Supreme  Court  justices  “nine  doddering  old  men."  May  he 
be  as  good  a “doddering  old  man.” 

Driscoll  defended  the  negative  side  and  did  a fair  job. 

The  third  Latin  speaker  was  the  real  “McCoy.”  He  possessed  a poise 
and  logic  which  won  him  the  title  of  best  individual  debater.  I heard  one 
of  our  English  High  School  teachers  remark  that  “there  is  a boy  who  is  ready 
for  Harvard.”  Haufler  wound  up  the  negative  side  and  put  over  a good 
speech.  In  the  rebuttal,  Driscoll  of  English  was  very  effective  in  his  delivery. 

The  debate  was  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  all,  if  the  comments  heard 
afterward  mean  anything. 


BLUE  AND  BLUE  PROM 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  annual  senior  dance  promises  in  a very 
emphatic  manner  an  enjoyable  evening  for  all  those  who  attend.  The  scene 
of  this  triumph  is  the  beautiful  Empire  Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Vendome 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  February  7th.  Blair  Kinsman's  excellent  band 
will  hold  sway  and  dancing  will  be  the  rule  from  9 P.  M.  until  1 A.  M.  A 
colorful  Grand  March  will  be  a special  feature  of  the  affair.  The  Committee 
further  promises  a full  moon,  without  which  no  prom  could  be  completely 
ideal.  J.  M.  D.,  ’36. 
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James  E.  Powers,  ’36 


Georgie  Stone  was  blue.  In  fact,  lie 
was  so  blue  that  he  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  an  English  High  banner. 
Morbid  thoughts  ran  through  his  mind 
as  he  sat  stolidly  on  his  front  steps, 
seeing  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  the 
warm  September  afternoon.  He  was 
the  picture  of  dejection,  hair  all  awry, 
and  his  chin  rested  on  his  upturned 
palms. 

He  was  thinking  of  the  treachery 
of  his  best  friend,  Butch  Foley.  Since 
grammar  school,  the  two  had  been  in- 
separable. It  seemed  incredible  that 
their  friendship  should  be  spoiled  after 
such  a long  time.  At  the  ripe  old  age 
of  seventeen,  Georgie  was  disillusioned. 
Last  night  he  had  called  at  Betty 
Carleton’s,  and  whom  had  he  found 
beside  her  on  the  divan  but  his  pal — 
Butch.  Betty  had  been  in  town  ex- 
actly two  weeks.  She  was  from  North 
Carolina,  and  her  blonde  hair  and 
soft  southern  drawl  had  smitten  Geor- 
gie in  the  region  where  he  thought  his 
heart  was  located.  He  had  expected 
to  have  a quiet  “date”  with  her,  but 
of  course  Butch  spoiled  everything. 
Even  when  Georgie  had  given  him  Dis- 
tress Signal  Four  — which  meant  to 
“scram  in  a hurry” — the  only  satisfac- 
tion he  had  received  was  a polite,  but 
chilly  stare.  Well,  he’d  tix  that  ...  I 

“Georgie!  Come  in  the  house  this 
instant !” 

Awakened  from  his  reverie,  Georgie 
gave  a cold  glance  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  voice  had  come,  and  ambled 
in  to  do  his  mother’s  bidding. 

“Wash  up  for  dinner  right  away, 
dear,”  said  his  mother  fondly. 

Reluctantly  be  dawdled  upstairs  and 
entered  the  bathroom.  He  turned  on 
the  water  and  made  a great  deal  of 


noise  by  splashing  the  water  around 
with  his  hand.  To  complete  his  abhi- 
tions,  he  dabbled  a little  water  on  his 
face  and  carefully  proceeded  to  dry 
himself  with  one  of  the  guest  towals. 

During  dinner,  Mr.  Stone  noticed  his 
son  staring  somberly  at  his  plate;  his 
usually  voracious  appetite  was  miss- 
ing. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Georgie?  Aren’t 
you  well?”  he  asked. 

“Dad,  I was  wondering  if  I could 
have  the  car  tonight?” 

Mr.  Stone  was  perplexed,  but  as  he 
was  a good-natured  man  he  decided  to 
humor  the  boy,  so  he  agreed  that  he 
might  have  it. 

About  nine  o’clock  that  evening  a 
big  Buick  pulled  up  to  the  Carleton 
front  door.  Georgie  got  out  and  went 
up  the  walk  to  the  house.  When  the 
maid  had  ushered  him  into  the  living- 
room,  he  heaved  a sigh  of  relief. 

“Well,  here’s  one  night  I don’t  have 
to  listen  to  Butch  spouting.” 

Just  then  the  bell  rang.  He  heard 
the  maid’s  clicking  footsteps  pass  along 
the  hall  and  then  return,  followed  by 
the  heavier  steps  of  the  caller.  Then 
Butch  walked  in.  He  gave  a start  of 
surprise  as  he  saw  Georgie  sitting 
there. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  he 
asked. 

“I’m  taking  Betty  to  the  movies  to- 
night,” replied  Georgie. 

“You’re  taking  her?  Why,  I made 
this  date  with  her  last  Thursday!” 

"1  called  her  up  this  afternoon!” 

Hostilities  were  averted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Betty  herself.  She  stared 
blankly  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then 
broke  into  a silvery  laugh. 

“Why,  Ah  cleali  forgot  that  Ah  had 
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promised  to  go  with  you,  Percy,”  she 
exclaimed. 

Butch  gave  a startled  glance  at  Geor- 
gie.  His  secret  sorrow  was  that  he 
had  been  given  the  unusual  name  of 
“Percy,”  by  an  over-fond  mother.  He 
had  told  Betty  that  his  name  was  Tom, 
for  he  did  not  want  to  reveal  the  fact 
that  he  had  a sissy  name.  His  eyes 
seemed  to  accuse  Georgie,  because  he 
thought  he  must  have  given  away  his 
deep,  dark  secret. 

“Well,  shall  we  go?”  she  asked  de- 
murely. 

She  was  answered  by  two  vehement 
grunts,  and  the  party  left  the  house. 

In  the  theatre  lobby,  Georgie  re- 
ceived another  shock.  When  Butch  re- 
moved his  coat,  he  shone  forth  resplen- 
dent in  his  brother’s  ancient  “tux.” 
It  hung  on  his  lanky  frame  like  a horse 
blanket,  but  it  evoked  murmurs  of  ad- 
miration from  all  the  young  people  in 
the  lobby.  It  also  evoked  a guffaw 
from  an  amused  manager,  but  no  one 
ever  paid  any  attention  to  him,  any- 
way. 

“You  needn't  have  dressed,  Percy,” 
cried  the  flattered  Miss  Carleton. 

“I — I mean — I always  dress  when 
I accompany  a lady  at  night,”  returned 
Butch  gallantly. 

Georgie  gave  him  a glance  of  de- 
rision, but  his  heart  was  filled  with 
envy.  If  he  could  only  have  thought 
of  this ! 

During  the  show  both  of  the  gallant 
squires  held  Betty’s  hands,  each  bliss- 
fully unaware  that  the  other  had  been 
struck  by  the  same  idea.  For  once, 
there  was  harmony  between  the  pals 
when  Betty  was  with  them.  Each  went 
home  thinking  lie  had  fooled  the  other. 
And  so  it  went — if  Butch  took  her 
to  a football  game,  Georgie  would  take 
her  to  a dance. 

It  was  drawing  near  Christmas,  and 


both  Butch  and  Georgie  were  anxious 
to  escort  her  to  the  Senior  Prom,  which 
was  to  be  held  on  Christmas  Eve.  Each 
kept  his  plans  secret  from  the  other 
so  that  there  might  be  no  double-cross- 
ing. 

On  the  night  of  the  dance,  Georgie 
and  Butch  arrived  at  Betty’s  gate  si- 
multaneously. If  looks  could  kill,  both 
would  have  been  fit  customers  for  the 
undertaker.  They  halted  on  the  walk, 
glaring  at  each  other.  Hot  words  flew 
back  and  forth,  until  finally  Butch  in- 
vited Georgie  to  step  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house  and  fight  for 
the  privilege  of  escorting  the  gorgeous 
blonde. 

In  a few  minutes  the  appearance 
which  both  had  taken  so  much  time 
with  was  ruined.  Butch’s  nose  was 
bleeding,  and  Georgie  had  a cut  lip. 
They  halted  for  a minute  and  then 
went  back  into  the  fray. 

Suddenly  a familiar  laugh  halted 
their  pugilistic  endeavors.  Sneaking 
around  to  the  corner,  they  peered 
through  the  hedge,  and  the  sight  they 
saw  made  them  forget  their  feud. 

Coming  out  of  the  front  door,  they 
saw  Betty,  gazing  coquettislily  up  into 
the  face  of  Johnny  Doherty,  the  school 
football  captain ! 

“So  Butch  still  doesn’t  know  that 
I was  the  fellow  who  told  you  his 
right  name,”  they  heard  him  laugh. 

Betty’s  silvery  tinkle  joined  his 
hearty  laughter  as  the  two  passed  down 
the  walk,  climbed  into  a machine,  and 
drove  off  to  the  dance. 

There  was  a moment  of  silence,  and 
then  Butch  looked  at  Georgie.  Their 
hands  met  in  a clasp  of  renewed  friend- 
ship. Then  they  sank  back  into  the 
depths  of  despair  . . . What  was  there 
to  live  for  now? 

But  their  apathy  did  not  last  long, 
for  seventeen  is  a resilient  age,  and 
its  disappointments  are  fleeting. 
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“Let’s  go  down  to  Betsy’s  and  have 
a college  ice,”  said  Butcli. 

“Did  you  say  Betsy’s?”  cried  Geor- 


gie.  “Let’s  make  it  Benny’s,  because 
it’s  a woman’s  world  and  we  men  must 
stick  together.” 


Cip 

By  Robert  Romanow,  ’36 


Lucy  glanced  warily  at  her  husband 
as  he  sipped  down  the  coffee,  uncon- 
scious of  his  wife  and  deeply  engrossed 
in  the  newspaper. 

“I  suppose  you’re  awfully  angry  with 
me,”  she  began  hesitatingly. 

No  reply. 

“I  really  never  wanted  to  bet  in  the 
first  place,”  she  said,  “but  Henry  was 
so  sure  that  Sir  Horse  would  come  in. 
Afterwards  when  he  didn’t  win,  Henry 
said  the  weather  was  too  damp  and 
Sir  Horse  wasn’t  so  good  in  that  kind 
of  weather—” 

He  banged  the  paper  down  on  the 
table.  “And  what  did  your  brother 
say  on  Tuesday  and  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  and  all  the  other  days?  If 
1 recall,  it  was  quite  dry  the  rest  of 
the  week !” 

“Oh,”  she  explained,  timidly,  “Henry 
said  it  was  too  chilly,  Tuesday,  and  on 
Wednesday,  the  horse’s  hoofs  had — ” 

“The  deuce  with  Henry!  If  that 
good  for  nothing  brother  of  yours 
comes  around  here  any  more  with  tips, 
I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  body!  For 
four  years  I’ve  been  trying  to  save  a 
few  pennies  so  that  we  can  take  a trip 
to  Europe  for  our  silver  wedding  anni- 
versary. And  in  one  week  you  throw 
most  of  it  away  on  a horse!  If  you 
expect  me  to  be  overjoyed  with  your 
actions  and  with  your  brother,  then 
you’re  in  for  a disappointment,  because 
I’m  not!”  He  thrust  his  coat  on  an- 
grily and  slammed  the  door  after  him. 

Lucy  stared  at  the  closed  door  and 


a huge  tear  welled  up  in  the  corner  of 
her  eye  and  suddenly  rolled  down  her 
cheek.  It  was  followed  by  another — 
then  another,  until  she  burst  out  in 
open  grief.  With  her  first  cry  came 
the  ring  of  the  doorbell  and  quickly 
drying  her  tears  with  her  apron  and 
adjusting  her  hair  in  the  mirror,  she 
went  to  open  the  door. 

The  fat  and  self-satisfied  person  of 
her  brother  Henry  greeted  her.  “Fred 
left  yet?”  he  asked  cautiously.  She 
nodded  her  head  indifferently  and  im- 
mediately he  straightened  up  and  as- 
sumed a worldly  wise  attitude,  full 
of  ego  and  apparent  success. 

“I’ve  really  got  something  today, 
Lucy,  and  I’m  going  to  let  you  in  on  it,” 
he  said  generousy. 

“You  needn’t  let  me  in  because  I’m 
not  betting  any  more  money,”  she  an- 
swered sharply,  “so  you  can  enjoy  your 
wonderful  tip  all  by  yourself!” 

“Why,  Lucy!  You’re  not  backing  out 
so  soon?  After  all,  you’ve  only  been 
playing  a week.  Why ! Before  you 
know  it — ” 

“Before  I know  it,  I’ll  have  nothing! 
I’ve  lost  nearly  two  hundred  dollars 
on  your  advice  already ! When  I told 
Fred  last  night,  he  was  furious  and  this 
morning  he  left  the  house  without  even 
kissing  me  good-bye !” 

Henry’s  assumed  pomp  was  a little 
bit  lowered  by  this  sudden  attack  from 
his  sister.  “Well,  I admit  I might 
have  been  mistaken  once  or  twice  be- 
fore,” he  said,  condescendingly,  and 
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then  enthusiastically — “but  I've  got  a 
sure  bet  today.  He’s  positive  to  win ! 
Put  all  your  money  on  Dark  Right, 
Lucy,  and  you’ll  surely  win!” 

"And  what  about  our  old  standby, 
Sir  Horse?  I suppose  he  is  no  good 
any  more,”  she  replied  sarcastically. 

“You’re  perfectly  right.  He  hasn’t 
got  a chance,”  Henry  said  authorita- 
tively, too  dull  to  notice  the  tone  of 
her  voice.  “Why,  the  weather  is 
against  him  and  I saw  him  running 
early  this  morning.  He’s  not  in  trim. 
He’ll  probably  be  the  last  one  in.” 

“Henry,”  she  cried  impulsively,  “I'm 
going  to  use  your  advice  once  more ! 
I'm  going  to  bet  a hundred  dollars!” 

“That’s  the  wise  girl,”  he  said  ad- 
miringly. "Take  my  advice  and  you’ll 
get  somewhere.” 

That  afternoon,  Lucy  took  one  hun- 
dred from  the  remaining  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  dollars  from  the  sav- 
ings box  and  gave  it  to  the  dressmaker 
to  bet  for  her  in  the  race.  For  the  rest 
of  the  day  she  was  in  a terribly  ner- 
vous condition.  Too  late,  she  regretted 
her  impulsiveness.  She  imagined  the 
fury  that  Fred  would  be  in  when  he 
discovered  a hundred  dollars  more  was 
missing.  In  order  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion, she  prepared  a delicious  supper 
in  hopes  of  soothing  Fred’s  anticipated 
outburst.  Suddenly  the  door  bell  rang 
and  with  a start  she  dropped  the  silver 


on  the  floor.  Slowly  she  went  to  answer 
t lie  bell;  and  at  length  taking  a deep 
breath,  she  opened  the  door. 

Henry  stood  there,  his  eyes  lowered 
despondently.  Dark  Right  lost,'’  he 
said  simply  and  sadly. 

Lydia  took  another  deep  breath. 
“And  who  won?”  she  whispered  hys- 
terically. 

“ Sir  Horse.” 

She  uttered  a cry  of  joy  and,  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  him,  kissed  him 
fervently. 

“Why,  what  in  heaven  is  the  mat- 
ter?” he  asked  in  astonishment. 

“Didn't  you  know ! 1 bet  on  Sir 

Horse!”  she  shrieked  exultantly. 

“But  1 told  you  he  would  lose,  Lucy.” 

“That’s  just  it!  Your  advice  is  al- 
ways so  bad  that  I bet  on  Sir  Horse 
— and  he  came  in  !” 

That  night  at  supper  as  she  was  serv- 
ing the  mashed  potatoes,  she  said  ner- 
vously, “Ah — I went  against  your 
wishes,  Frederick  dear.  I made  a little 
bet  today.” 

“You  did  what !” 

“Oh — don't  get  excited,  Fred — I only 
bet  one  hundred  dollars — and  the  horse 
came  in — it  was  all  through  Henry, 
too — and  I made  nearly  three  hundred 
dollars — and  isn't  it  wonderful,  we  can 
go  to  Europe  now — I'll  never  bet  again, 
I promise,  oh,  I’m  so  glad  you're  not 
angry — oh — isn't  it  wonderful,  Fred?” 


SONG  GAGS 


“Congratulate  Me”  

"I  Only  Have  Eyes  For 
“Have  A Little  Dream” 

“June  in  January”  

“Lost  in  a Fog”  

“Sing  to  Me”  

“Say  It  Isn’t  So"  

“Vive  La  France”  

"Forty-second  Street”  . . 
“Learn  to  Croon”  


Receiving  diploma. 

You”  Neighbor’s  Test  Paper. 

Study  periods. 

Pupil’s  most  precious  thought. 

Bi-monthly  exams. 

E.  II.  S.  Glee  Club. 

Receiving  a flunk. 

French  Class. 

Our  cross  corridor. 

. . . Advice  to  some  of  our  students. 
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IPttf)  fEfje  (greatest  of  Case 

William  B.  Seiniger,  ’.36 


I had  been  wondering  how  I would 
spend  my  February  vacation  when  Eric 
solved  my  problem  by  suggesting  that 
we  take  in  the  Winter  Carnival  up  in 
the  Berkshires.  He  is  a Norwegian 
and  like  all  Norwegians  he  can  skate 
and  ski  like  his  ancestors;  especially 
ski.  He  had  three  pair  of  skiis  which, 
for  want  of  better  space,  were  stuck 
behind  the  bathroom  door  and  were  al- 
ways falling  down  at  inopportune  mo- 
ments. The  rest  of  our  humble  quar- 
ters were  crammed  with  various  cups, 
trophies  and  banners  which  he  had 
won.  Hence  ive  decided  to  go  to  the 
carnival.  It  seems  that  there  were  both 
trophies  and  girls  to  be  won  although 
the  same  tactics  could  not  be  applied  to 
both. 

Friday  found  us  on  the  Carnival 
Train  as  it  pulled  into  the  little  hick 
station  in  the  Berkshires.  Eric  was 
busy  disengaging  himself  from  the 
train  and  was  having  serious  difficulty 
as  his  skiis  had  a strangle  hold  on  the 
rear  vestibule.  I helped  him  free  and 
after  handing  the  irate  conductor  back 
his  hat  (it  had  caught  on  the  end  of 
one  of  Eric’s  skiis)  we  set  our  baggage 
and  looked  around  us.  It  was  a beau- 
tiful sight  as  the  snow  and  ice  and  the 
glistening  pine  trees  lay  all  about  us. 
The  air  was  so  brisk  you  could  almost 
hear  it  crackle.  I could  see  Eric  look- 
ing over  at  one  of  the  ski  ranges  about 
two  miles  away  and  it  was  some  time 
before  1 could  bring  him  under  con- 
trol again.  We  gathered  up  our  things 
and  started  for  the  hotel  where  we  were 
to  stay. 

The  next  morning,  Eric,  and  a girl 
that  he  had  met,  and  I,  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  It  was  called 
Slater’s  Hill  but  I called  it  a man- 


sized mountain.  I decided  to  do  only 
the  heavy  looking  on  as  I was  just  a 
beginner  then. 

I went  to  the  very  top  where  the 
spectator’s  stand  was,  and  found  a 
place  close  to  the  rail  where  1 could 
watch  the  performance.  Away  down 
below  me  I could  see  the  ski  range.  On 
the  extreme  right  was  the  ski  jump;  a 
big  shute  that  went  almost  straight 
down  for  800  feet  and  then  stopped.  It 
stopped  but  the  skiers  didn’t.  They 
continued  on  into  space  and  tried  not 
to  spread  themselves  all  over  the  Berk- 
shires. Next  to  this  was  a plain  ski 
range  about  a mile  long.  It  looked 
easy  but  it  was  treacherous  and  by 
the  time  you  reached  the  bottom  you 
were  making  the  Burlington  Zephyr 
look  mighty  sick.  Over  to  the  extreme 
left  was  the  bob-sled  run  and  this  was 
the  best  of  all.  It  started  up  by  the 
spectators  stand  and  rushed  right  down 
the  mountain-side,  taking  in  plenty  of 
dips,  curves  and  “S”  turns. 

From  where  I was  standing  it  looked 
like  a long  twisting  groove  but  down 
there  it  was  no  groove.  It  was  about 
eight  feet  deep  in  order  to  prevent  the 
sleds  from  shooting  off  the  course  and 
it  was  ice  all  the  way  down. 

Eric  and  I had  intended  to  get  to 
the  Carnival  the  day  before  it  opened 
but  we  had  had  some  exams  to  take  so 
we  hadn’t  arrived  until  the  night  before 
and  as  a result  Eric  hadn't  had  a 
chance  to  try  either  the  jump  or  the 
ski  range  and  didn't  know  the  skiing 
conditions.  Up  at  the  summit  where 
I was  standing,  the  wind  was  nearly 
blowing  me  away.  Down  where  Eric 
was,  it  was  blowing  almost  as  hard. 
He  was  entered  as  No.  .3  in  the  range 
exhibition  which  was  to  be  held  on  the 
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long  range  between  the  ski-jump  and 
the  bob-sled  run. 

Eric  told  me  afterwards  just  what 
happened,  but  from  my  place  on  the 
summit  1 saw  the  whole  thing.  The 
girl  who  was  with  Eric,  instead  of  be- 
ing up  on  the  grandstand  where  she 
belonged,  was  standing  down  there 
gabbing  with  Eric  and  instead  of 
watching  Nos.  1 and  2 make  the  slide 
lie  was  gabbing  right  back  at  her. 

No.  1 started  off  cautiously.  In  or- 
der to  keep  from  being  blown  off  the 
course  he  had  to  keep  zig-zagging  back 
towards  the  jump.  He  did  pretty  well 
and  soon  reached  the  bottom,  flying 
over  the  snow  at  a terrific  rate  of  speed. 
As  he  attempted  to  reduce  his  speed, 
he  lost  his  balance  and  skidded  across 
the  snow  on  his  back.  No.  2 went  down 
next.  He  too  started  to  zig-zag  and  he 
figured  his  wind  better  until  he  reached 
a place  where  the  wind  wasn’t  so  bad 
and  then  he  opened  up  and  shot  down 
the  slope  like  an  arrow,  coming  to  a 
stop  directly  in  front  of  the  auto  park. 
1 was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  show. 

Eric  was  next  but  it  was  not  until 
the  starter  had  called  him  twice  that 
Brighteyes  awoke  from  love's  young 
dream  long  enough  to  answer.  The 
starter  gave  him  the  signal,  and,  glid- 
ing up  to  the  mark,  headed  straight 
down  the  range.  Not  having  observed 
what  a terrific  cross-wind  was  blowing 
just  below  the  starting  mark  he  didn’t 
allow  enough  swerve.  Believe  me,  he 
found  his  mistake  quick  enough!  Be- 
fore he  had  skiid  fifty  feet  the  cross- 
wind  hit  him  and  nearly  keeled  him 
over.  The  wind  was  howling  right 
across  his  path  and  it  was  pushing  him 
off  the  range  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts. 
1 began  to  get  uneasy  for  he  was  get- 
ting too  close  to  the  bob-sled  run.  By 
this  time  he  was  making  pretty  good 
speed  but  when  he  attempted  to  head 


straight  down  the  hill  the  wind  threat- 
ened to  throw  him  and  as  a result  he 
was  running  too  far  to  the  left.  In  a 
vain  attempt  to  save  himself  from  go- 
ing into  the  slide  he  threw  himself  to 
the  ground  but  it  was  no  use.  The 
snow  had  turned  icy  and  the  wind 
swept  him  right  along  until  he  slipped 
over  the  edge  of  the  range  into  the  bob- 
sled course. 

Luckily,  he  didn’t  lose  his  skiis  but 
managed  to  dig  into  the  ice  with  the 
ends  of  them  and  bring  himself  to  a 
halt.  Now,  however,  he  found  himself 
a prisoner  in  the  bob-sled  run.  Picking 
himself  up  lie  attempted  to  clamber 
out  of  the  slide  but  it  was  too  icy.  He’d 
get  half-way  up  the  side  and  then  slide 
back,  slithering  ten  or  twenty  feet  down 
the  run.  lie  was  losing  both  his 
ground  and  his  britches  fast. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye 
I saw  a slong  shape  slide  forward, 
gathering  speed  as  it  moved.  In  that 
moment  I regretted  having  swiped 
Eric's  red  necktie  to  sell  to  the  rag 
man  and  the  time  I had  eaten  his  box 
of  candy  that  Margie,  his  sister  sent 
him.  It  was  a bob-sled  and  it’s  team. 
They  couldn’t  see  that  Eric  had  fallen 
into  the  slide  and  they  wouldn’t  see 
him  until  they  flashed  around  Lee’s 
Curve,  as  it  was  called,  less  than  a hun- 
dred feet  away  from  where  Eric  was 
trying  to  climb  out.  They  could  never 
bring  that  hurtling  sled  to  a stop  be- 
fore reaching  him — and  when  they  did! 
Well,  Eric  would  be  wearing  wings  in- 
stead of  skiis. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  Eric’s  attempts 
to  climb  out  he  heard  the  roar  of  the 
approaching  sled.  It  was  then  about 
half  a mile  abovve  him  but  it’s  roar 
reached  Eric's  ears  and  sent  a chill  of 
terror  through  him  as  he  realized  its 
significance.  In  a flash  he  made  up  his 
mind.  There  was  only  one  way  to  go 
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and  that  was  down.  He  managed  to 
slip  his  skiis  on  and  started  down  just 
as  the  sled  zoomed  around  the  curve. 
He  picked  up  speed  fast  but  the  sled 
with  the  weight  of  four  men  on  it  was 
going  faster.  The  end  man  on  the  sled 
saw  Eric  in  his  path  and  slammed  the 
sharp  end  of  the  brake  down  into  the 
ice  sending  cascades  of  ice  chips  into 
the  air.  The  sled  was  going  so  fast 
that  it  nearly  tipped  and  the  brakeman 
had  to  release  the  brake.  Eric  had 
gained  a little  but  in  spite  of  the 
breath  taking  speed  lie  was  traveling 
at,  he  was  losing  it.  He  was  crouched 
down  so  low  that  he  was  almost  sit- 
ting on  his  heels.  Even  so  I don’t  see 
how  he  kept  his  balance.  1 knew  now 
that  those  trophies  in  our  room  were 
well  deserved.  That  race  thrilled  the 
entire  sports  carnival.  First  the  sled 
would  be  almost  touching  bis  skiis  and 
then  the  gap  would  widen  for  a mo- 
ment as  the  brake  was  applied  for  a 
brief  second.  They  were  almost  to  the 
bottom  now  and  there  was  only  one 


more  curve  but  the  sled  was  gaining 
on  him.  Suddenly  Eric  saw  his  chance 
to  escape  from  the  path  of  the  sled.  It 
looked  slim  but  he  had  to  take  it.  To 
the  left  and  a little  below  the  next 
curve,  snow  trucks  were  busy  dumping 
snow  that  had  been  cleared  from  the 
roads  into  a large  pile.  Crouching 
even  lower,  Eric  shot  straight  into  the 
curve  and  soared  over  the  banking  just 
as  the  sled  thundered  past.  Straight 
for  the  pile  of  snow  he  was  hurled. 
Then  the  top  of  one  of  his  skiis  struck 
the  pile  of  snow  and  he  was  up  to  the 
soles  of  his  feet  in  snow  for  he  went  in 
head  first  as  his  skiis  splintered  into 
a million  pieces. 

Some  workmen  pulled  him  out  of  the 
snow  safe  and  sound.  The  committee 
awarded  Eric  a special  prize  for  the 
marvelous  skimanship  he  had  exhib- 
ited on  the  steep  run  and  I awarded 
him  a marvelous  kick  in  the  seat  of 
his  pants  for  the  scare  he  had  given 
me. 


SENIOR  COMMITTEES 


The  following  members  of  the  Senior 
Class,  judged  by  their  capability  and 
worthiness,  have  been  selected  unani- 
mously by  the  class  officers  to  act  as 
the  class  committees: 

Dunce  Committee 

James  M.  Devlin  (104),  Chairman 
Richard  A.  Power  (III  A),  Vice-Chair- 
man 

Thomas  J.  Powers  (III -A ) 

James  D.  Supple  (205) 

Louis  J.  LoPilato  (108) 

Daniel  L.  Freedman  (105) 

Picture  Committee 
Rocco  M.  Misite  (110),  Chairman 
Charles  R.  Skelley  (204),  Vice-Chair- 
man 

Frederick  J.  R.  Leahy  (108) 
Alfred  S.  Alperin  (101) 

Joseph  G.  Beatrice  (101) 

Thomas  P.  Kearns  (107) 


Alumni  Committee 
Hubert  C.  Travers  (205),  Chairman 
Walter  J.  Sweeney  (205),  Vice-Chair- 
man 

William  E.  Luippold  (108) 
Arthur  D.  Copson  (103) 

Anthony  DiStefano  (104) 

Thomas  J.  Gordon  (106) 

George  I’.  P.  Ryan  (III-B) 

Elmore  M.  Campbell  (102) 
Thomas  A.  Cox  (103) 

Stanley  J.  Ebb  (105) 

Rinf/  Committee 

Joseph  A.  Spinelli  (203),  Chairman 
William  G.  O’Hare  (110),  Vice-Chair- 
man 

Pelligrino  W.  Dello-Tacono  (104) 
John  J.  Powers  (IIT-A) 

Joseph  B.  Abeam  (101) 

Paul  II.  GSrber  (106) 

Allan  M.  McKenzie  (109) 
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301  Albeit,  Leo  R. 

•Arch,  Arnold 
Ausin,  Harold  J. 

102  Buckley,  Earnest  J. 

103  *Connor,  Joseph  L. 
*Copson  1>.  Arthur 

Grim  mi  i is,  Francis  J. 
Cubilewich,  Henry 

104  Cunningham,  John  F. 
•Dana,  Jacob 

•Dow,  Frederick  W. 

105  * Fowler,  Edward  J. 

106  *Geraigery,  Ernest 

Golden,  Maurice  T. 

107  Jack,  P.  AY. 

Kaplan,  George  P. 

108  Khoury,  Adeeb 
Kline,  Melvin  B. 
Littlefield.  Richard 

109  McGillicuddy,  T.  M. 

110  * Mitchell,  John  F. 

110  *Mykytow,  Milton 

•Novello,  Russell 
O’Donnell,  Francis  M. 
1 1 la*Perito,  Paul  T. 
•Perkins,  Clement 
•Policronis,  Antonio 
Preston,  Edward  F. 

1 1 lb*Reale,  Richard  T. 

201  Canaris,  Arthur 

Crowley,  Robert  F. 

203  *Zarella,  Anthony  G. 

204  Samovitz,  Harry 
•Scicchitano,  Joseph 

Schmidt,  William  T. 
•Shephard,  W.  A. 
Shulman,  Abraham 
•Silverman,  Harold 

205  Teffy,  James 
•Tobin,  R. 

Toulis,  William  J. 
Turke,  Martin  V. 

206  Vassily,  Aleck 
•Wax,  Benjamin 

Weare,  Wilfred  F. 
Wolfe,  Charles  G. 

Yee,  Ralph 
•Yukes,  K.  L. 


ffionov  3RoU 

207  * Avakian,  Onnig 

Avola,  F.  A. 
Azemopouke,  Peter 
Baldi,  A. 

208  Bracy,  Joseph  B. 
•Bilker,  Crawford 

209  *Cannava,  Angelo 

Cavarnos,  C.  P. 

Coen,  Thomas  F. 

210  Concannon,  W.  F. 
•Crimmins,  John  H. 

211a  DeSimone,  Henry 
211b* Doherty,  P.  L. 

Dooley,  Paul  M. 
England,  John 
Etkovitz,  Charles 
231  b*Glazier,  Winthrop  L. 
Glasser,  Merrill  S. 
•Golder,  Melvin 
•Gray,  Irving 

301  Harris,  John  W. 
•Helfenbaum,  Ralph 

Hemman,  R.  E. 

302  Joyce,  Gerard 
303a*Klaman,  S. 

Kowalewski,  Edwin  J. 
303b  Lesnick,  Michael  W. 
Lividoti,  Thomas  F. 
•Lopez,  Albert  F. 
MacDonald,  John 
306a  Margolin,  Herman  L. 
306b*Michaelson,  Louis 

307  Nelson,  Knute  R. 
Nevin,  Thomas  L. 

308  Piccolellis,  John  P. 
309b*Riclnnond,  Herbert  B. 
310  *Rubinovitz,  Julius 

Saad,  Theodore  S. 
Schiraga,  Jack  B. 
311a*Simon,  Alfred  I. 

•Slavet,  Joseph 
311b*Smith,  Albert  A. 

.312  Sweeney,  John  R. 
•Taylor,  Robert 
Teplitz,  Harvey 
•Tucker,  X. 

Turner,  John  S. 
•Tuveson,  Fred  n. 


001  *Abdelahad,  Leo 

Abelson,  Bernard 
•Auflero,  America 
060  *Birnbaum,  Herbert 

158  Brown,  Willard 
Calarese,  John  B. 

159  *Cavanaugh,  Maurice 
•Coconis,  Thomas  C. 

160  Corcoran,  Francis  A. 
Cotugno,  Albert  R. 
Crosby,  Robert 

•D’Ambrosio,  Frank 
230a*DeLuca,  Robert 
•DiFrancesco,  F. 

230b  Donovan,  John  J. 

252  Feroli,  Albert 
•Fishman,  Irving 
•Franco,  Salvatore 
•Freedman,  Sumner 

253  *Gesner,  Bennett 
•Goldstein,  Nathan 

254  Gulinello,  Anthony 
•Haboush,  George 

Hall,  Albert  P. 

255  Hegarty,  Herbert 
•Hickson,  John  J. 

256  *Jagello,  Joseph 
•Kaminski,  Victor 
•Kasambales,  William 

257  Lasovick,  David 
Lazzari,  Augustus 

•Lesberg,  Joseph  E. 

259  McGrath,  Edward 
•McGrimley,  Thomas 
351  *Murphy,  Kenneth  B. 
Murray,  Edward  J. 
Nangeroni,  Ambrose 
•Naylor,  Edwin  L. 
Neely,  James,  Jr. 

351b  Ogar,  Walter  J. 

O'Keefe,  Frank  E. 

M352  *Pasakarnis,  Joseph  J 
Passanese,  John  J. 
•Patterson,  Robert 
•Penella,  Anthony 
- * Porter,  Samuel 

•Powers,  George  W. 
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353 

Resnick,  Max 

359  Wigon,  Samuel 

Flynn,  James  E. 

“Ring,  H.  F. 

“Yee,  Yet  Lin 

150c 

■“Fortuna,  Peter 

Robinson,  Walter 

“Zevolo,  Anthony  M. 

“Germana,  Albert 

354 

Ruotolo,  Angelo 

“Zevolo,  James  A. 

“Goldman,  Stanley  S. 

“Sacks,  Leonard 

“Ziskin,  Aaron 

151 

“Hasson,  John  F. 

“Scicchitano,  Hector  J. 

149a  Aleksun,  Joseph  P. 

1 lever,  John  C. 

Slmmckler,  Melvin 

“Austin,  George 

“Hill,  John  J. 

Shulman,  M.  H. 

“Bielawski,  Edmund 

Hinds,  Leslie 

35b 

Siegel,  Jack  B. 

Booth,  Albert  A. 

152 

“Leonard,  Lawrence  IL 

356 

“Slobodkin,  Jacob  S. 

Boris,  Vincent  P.  W. 

154 

Nault,  Frank  J. 

Smith,  Robert  T. 

“Buchanan,  Stanley 

“O’Reilly,  William 

“Stokinger,  Frederick  .J., 

, Jl 49b* Byron,  James 

155 

O’Shea,  John  J. 

357 

“Taylor,  Harold  G. 

Cassell,  Walter  F. 

Prescott,  Douglas 

Teixeira,  Joseph  R. 

“Clune,  James  P. 

“Raiklen,  Matthew  A. 

358 

Dominic,  Uva 

150a*Daniszewski,  Lorgin  L. 

156 

“Sadowski,  Thaddeus  1 

Weinberg,  Louis 

1 50b*Boleslav,  Erikson 

Saracesso,  Joseph 

“Weinstein,  Albert 

Fillis,  James 

Skelton,  Franklin 

“Fiore,  John  M. 

157 

Wood,  Robert 

Fitzpatrick,  Arthur 

On  Honor  Roll  for  second  time. 


School  Notes 


STAMP  CLUB 

The  Stamp  Club  under  Mr.  Lewis, 
a new  French  teacher  here,  commenced 
activities  early  in  the  year  and  elected 
for  officers  the  following : 

President. . .William  E.  Frederick 

Vice-President Onnig  Arabian 

Secretary Robert  J.  Driscoll 

Discussions  and  displays  of  collec- 
tions, stamp  auctions,  as  well  as  other 
interesting  activities  of  philately,  are 
important  features  of  the  club.  Meet- 
ings are  held  on  Monday  in  Room  158. 

CHEMISTRY  CLUB 
Although  the  Chemistry  Club  began 
activities  early  in  the  year,  officers 
were  not  elected  until  the  latter  part 
of  November.  The  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  are  the  following: 

President  Melvin  Kline 

Vice-President  Albert  Arzoomian.. 
Secretary  Arnold  Arch 


On  Tuesday,  December  10.  eleven 
members,  together  with  Mr.  Card  vis- 
ited the  Merrimac  Chemical  Co.  in 
Everett  where  several  interesting  pro- 
cesses of  chemical  manufacturing  were 
seen.  Mr.  Card,  club  advisor,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  ‘“Chemical  Warfare” 
on  Tuesday.  January  14. 

CHRISTMAS  ASSEMBLY 

On  Thursday.  December  19,  the  soph- 
omores went  to  the  Assembly  Hall  to 
hear  a very  One  recital  of  Christmas 
music  and  carols.  The  recital  was  pre- 
sented by  the  E.  R.  A.  Singers  under 
tin*  direction  of  Mr.  Lunger.  The  boys 
enjoyed  Hie  concert  so  well  that  Mr. 
Downey  had  the  chorus  and  musicians 
play  “‘a  return  engagement”  the  first 
period  for  some  very  fortunate  study- 
period  boys. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS  CLUB 


UNDERSTANDING 


Many  interesting  and  timely  topics 
are  being  discussed  by  the  members  of 
the  Current  Events  Club  under  Mr. 
Phelps’  direction.  Such  current  sub- 
jects as  the  A.  A.  A.  decision,  Italo- 
Ethiopian  War,  The  Ear  East  are  draw- 
ing much  attention  to  Members  and 
visitors.  Meetings  are  held  Thursdays 
in  Room  157. 


A friend  is  gone, 

I am  alone,  it  seems, 

I climb  to  a high  hilltop, 

Into  a world  of  dreams, 

And  there  I watch  the  setting  sun 
Make  the  sky  a flaming  urn. 

And  see  the  darkening  night 

Which  comes  to  those  who  seek  to  learn; 

And  in  the  quiet  calm  of  understanding, 

I know  why  dead  men  never  bother  to 


return. 


Sarkis  Aredesian. 


Cruising  tfjc  Corribors 


In  an  effort  to  bring  joy  and  jollity  to  all  the  ’‘Gloomy  Guses”  of  English 
High,  we  have  revived  this  column.  However,  we  have  made  several  changes 
in  the  manner  of  conducting  it  . . . The  first  orchid  of  the  season  goes  to 
•Trexy”  Charley  McPhail  for  his  sportsmanship  in  appointing  some  of  his 
rival  “politicians”  to  the  Senior  Committees  . . . Another  orchid  to  Mark 
Devlin,  Richard  A.  Power  and  Co.  for  their  tine  work  on  the  Dance  Commit- 
tee. It  looks  like  a beautiful  evening  . . . W.  O’Malley  O’Halloran,  of  the 
Lost  and  Found  O’Hallorans,  is  hard  at  work  in  his  cage  . . . Rumor  hath 
it  that  “Connie”  Sheridan  has  re-written  Shakespeare’s  play,  “Hamlet,”  and, 
judging  from  an  E-5  report,  rumor  hath  it  rightly!  . . . Finbar  Sullivan  is 
working  out  with  the  track  squad  nightly.  The  “Flying  Finn-bar”  looks 
good,  too  . . . Add  new  members  of  the  Intelligentsia  (note  the  capitals) : 
Jack  Daly,  Red  McPhail,  and  Freddie  Leahy.  All  have  written  articles  for 
this  month’s  issue  . . . Paul  Hefron,  last  year’s  official  “Mad  Chemist,” 
wishes  to  bequeath  bis  title  to  the  outstanding  chemist  of  ’30.  Personally, 
we  would  nominate  Billy  Stewart  for  the  honor  . . . Some  kind-hearted 
person  told  Johnnie  Powers  that  money  talks.  Ever  since  lie’s  been  wishing 
that  it  would  talk  a little  louder  so  he  can  find  out  where  it’s  hiding  . . . 
Pet  Peeves:  That  insect,  the  one  and  only  Lee  McHenry,  coming  in  to  tell 
us  how  to  run  The  Record  . . . Fellows  who  holler,  “Give  us  something  new” 
. . . Those  gents  who  come  in  after  the  Christmas  vacation  boasting  where 
they  were  on  New  Year’s  Eve  . . . Guys  who  sing  “The  Music  Goes  ’Round 
and  ’Round”  and  girls  who  get  friendly — just  before  the  Prom  . . . Deane 
Peacock  asserts  that  he  was  down  in  Chinatown  New  Year’s  Eve  and  was 
just  entering  a chop  suey  establishment  when  an  outraged  Oriental  threw  a 
hatchet  at  someone  who  was  leaving  rather  hastily.  He  ducked  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  classic  haircut  which  Deane  is  wearing  around  these  days  . . . 
Didn’t  know  that  Dick  Bogle  was  a Governor,  did  you?  ’Sa  fact — ask  him 
about  it.  And  while  you’re  around,  listen  to  his  epic  poem  on  “The  Freshmen 
Down  at  Yale”  . . . Rumblings:  Richard  Daley  of  the  Brighton  Daleys  tells  a 
story  on  Billy  Murphy,  the  Latin  School  football  ace  . . . Those  dancing 
lessons  in  the  hall  are  pretty  snappy  . . . “Moose”  Mantos,  Joe  Spinelli,  and 
Len  Squilliacioti  seem  to  be  the  chief  instructors  . . . Tom  Powers  is  stretch- 
ing a mean  leg  over  the  hurdles  this  year  . . . Greetings  to  Sidney  Tushin, 
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who  is  sojourning  in  a hospital.  We  hope  he  recovers  soon.  How  are  the 
nurses,  Sid?  . . . Bill  Brown  is  having  a hard  time  trying  to  keep  two 
women  on  the  string  at  once  (Double  Trouble,  huh?)  . . . That  Debating 
Team  has  got  what  it  takes,  nest-ce  pas?  . . . Any  items  of  interest  for  this 
column  will  he  appreciated  . . . The  Call  of  the  Wild:  “Who  wants  to  buy 
a carcheck?”  . . . D’ya  hear  about  the  mean  captain  down  the  drill  hall? 
He  was  rotten  to  the  corps!  . . . What  is  the  story  about  the  artistic  talents 
of  two  members  of  the  football  team?  We  hear  that  they  are  going  in  for 
painting  (especially  yellow)  . . . What  is  the  reason  that  Jackie  Daly  likes 
Newton?  What  Janet  be,  what  Janet  be?  . . . What  well  known  red-haired 
football  player  has  resumed  his  afternoon  teas?  . . . Mae  West’s  brother 
Paul  has  been  doing  a swell  job  selling  Records  . . . Can  you  imagine:— 
Georgie  Kaplan  keeping  still?  . . . Tom  Knowles  without  a grouch?  . . . 
George  Saltzburg  without  an  argument?  . . . Johnnie  Powers  not  laughing? 
. . . Jack  Daly  without  Gussie  Sullivan  . . . The  Lost  and  Found  Depart- 
ment finding  something,  or  The  Record  without  something  like  this?  . . . 
Well,  there  goes  the  period  hell,  so,  I’ll  he  seein'  ya! 


THE  HAVEN 

Once  it  flourished  greatly, 

Every  afternoon  till  four, 

A place  where  troubled  fancy 
Could  freely  veer  and  soar. 

The  walls  were  high  and  stately, 
Empty  desks  there  were  but  few — 

There  are  plenty  of  them  lately 
Because  of  rulings  new. 

Here  there  gathered  nightly, 

The  elite  of  our  school; 

They  were  fancy  free  and  sprightly 
And  they'd  broken  every  rule. 

And  now  they  gaze  in  mournfully 
As  they  wander  by  the  door, 

And  their  hearts  are  sad  and  heavy — 

For  DETENTION  is  no  more! 

J.  E.  P. 


GIRLS— FROM  “A”  to  “Z” 

A is  for  Alice, 

A girl  you  can  date; 

B is  for  Betty, 

She’ll  give  you  the  gate; 

C is  for  Cissie, 

So  peppy  and  nice; 

D is  for  Doris, 

She’ll  turn  you  to  ice; 

E is  for  Emily, 

My  gosh!  what  a sight! 

F is  for  Fanny, 

Drop  over  some  night: 

G is  for  Gertie, 

A girl  you  can’t  beat; 

H is  for  Hetty, 

How  that  dame  can  eat! 

I is  for  Irma, 

A nifty  romancer: 

J is  for  Janet, 

And  she’s  a swell  dancer; 


K is  for  Kathrine, 

So  demure  and  sweet; 

L is  for  Lottie, 

But  she’s  got  big  feet; 

M is  for  Mary, 

The  best  in  the  land; 

N is  for  Nettie, 

And  we  think  she’s  grand; 
O is  for  Olive, 

So  dark  and  petite; 

P is  for  Peggy, 

We  think  that  she’s  great; 
Q is  for  Queenie, 

So  haughty  and  cold; 

R is  for  Rosie, 

But  she’s  getting  old; 

S is  for  Susie, 

Who’s  not  quite  all  there; 
T is  for  Tessie, 

With  bright,  shiny  hair; 

U is  for  Ursula, 

So  witty  and  gay; 

V is  for  Vera, 

We  hear  she’s  okay; 

W is  for  Wipnie, 

A girl  tried  and  true; 

X is  for  Xenia, 

We’ve  seen  her,  she’ll  do; 

Y is  for  Yvonne, 

A girl  who  is  wise; 

Z is  for  Zoe, 

A real  treat  for  the  eyes! 


Tom  Cat:  Is  it  a fight  to  the  finish 
or  for  five  out  of  nine  lives? 


Fond  Mother:  “I  hope  my  little  darl- 
ing has  been  as  good  as  gold  all  day.” 
Nurse:  “No,  ma’am;  he  went  off  the 
gold  standard  about  four.” 
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Tliree  of  our  most  prominent  athletes  step  up  this  month  and  take  their 
bows  as  authors.  They  give  expert  opinions  and  tell  of  their  own  experiences 
in  the  field  of  athletics,  in  an  effort  to  help  those  boys  who  would  like  to 
become  good  athletes.  They  have  also  written  these  articles  as  evidence  that 
scholarship  and  athletic  achievement  often  go  hand  in  hand.  We  welcome 
them  cheerfully  to  the  pages  of  The  Record  and  feel  sure  that  their  efforts 
will  be  appreciated  and  applauded.  We  have  grouped  them  together  so  that 
no  one  of  these  boys  will  be  left  alone  in  the  center  of  the  stage  to  feel 
a bit  bashful  about  his  new  field  of  endeavor.  So,  continue  on,  dear  reader 


(as  they  say  in  the  storybooks)  am 
know  their  subjects  and  do  a fine  piec 


Chumming 

By  John  , 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  and  inter- 
esting sports  I know  of  is  swimming. 
It  develops  muscles,  but  does  not  hard- 
en them  enough  to  make  one  become 
muscle  bound.  Almost  every  muscle  in 
the  body  is  used,  therefore  the  sport  lias 
no  equal  as  a body  builder.  However, 
swimming  as  a hobby  is  detrimental  to 
track  athletes,  as  it  cut  down  on  their 
speed.  Just  as  in  track,  swimming 
meets  are  conducted  in  a series  of 
events,  from  the  50-yard  freestyle  to 
the  long  Boston  Light  swims. 

“But,”  you  may  say,  “I  can’t  swim 
very  far  without  becoming  tired.”  Well, 
if  that  is  the  case,  your  stroke  needs 
touching  up.  Your  muscles  are  pull- 
ing against  each  other,  and  this  brings 
on  fatigue. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  stroke  is 
the  “crawl”  stroke.  In  this  style  of 
swimming,  the  natator  uses  the  same 
principle  that  is  used  in  streamlining 
airplanes — the  line  of  least  resistance. 
He  gets  as  low  into  the  water  as  pos- 
sible and  eases  the  problem  of  breath- 
ing by  “rolling”  the  head;  that  is,  he 
breathes  on  oue  side,  rolls  his  head 
sideways,  exhales  under  water,  and  then 
breathes  again  when  bis  head  has  com- 
pleted the  roll.  Some  swimmers 
breathe  on  their  right  side,  and  some 
on  their  left — it  makes  no  difference. 


listen  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
of  work  telling  about  them. 

The  Editor. 


ts  a l^olfbp 

T.  Daly,  ’37 

The  “kick”  in  this  stroke  is  not  the 
most  important  part  of  it  all.  The 
knees  are  only  bent  slightly,  and  the 
power  comes  from  the  hips.  This 
“crawl”  seems  to  be  about  the  easiest 
and  quickest  way  which  has  yet  been 
devised  to  move  along  through  the  wa- 
ter. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
the  sport  of  swimming  has  been  fall- 
ing into  disregard,  in  recent  years,  since 
it  was  dropped  with  the  rest  of  the 
minor  sports.  English  High  was  al- 
ways represented  with  a fine  team  dur- 
ing the  days  when  the  Blue  and  Blue 
natators  were  touring  the  “tank” 
towns. 

The  schoolboy  champions  of  New 
England  come  from  Providence  Central 
High  School,  which  was  ably  repre- 
sented last  year  by  such  stellar  per- 
formers as  “Matt”  Clirowstowski  and 
Johnny  Higgins,  both  of  whom  hold 
world  records. 

So,  to  all  you  fellows  who  want  to 
get  built  up  and  put  on  weight  to 
play  football  next  year,  my  advice  is: 
Take  up  swimming!  . . . You’ll  find 
it  interesting  and  enjoyable.  Who 
knows?  Perhaps  there  is  some  Olym- 
pic material  hidden  among  the  boys 
of  English  High! 
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“3f  at  Jfirst  |9ou  Don’t  H>ucteet> . . . 

By  Charles  J.  McPhail,  ’30 


By  tlie  time  a boy  reaches  High 
School  lie  is  usually  interested  in  some 
athletic  sport  or  has  some  hobby  which 
he  follows.  Hockey,  football  and  base- 
ball are  the  sports  which  appeal  to  me. 

In  my  freshman  year,  I went  out  for 
hockey;  and  after  all  the  suits  were 
given  out,  the  coach  found  what  was 
once  a pair  of  stockings,  a pair  of  pants, 
and  a jersey  and  tossed  them  to  me 
with  the  comment,  "You  do  not  have 
to  return  these.”  Had  the}'  been  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained,  no  boy  was 
ever  more  pleased.  1 was  on  the  squad ! 
My  legs  were  so  shaped  that  by  being 
very  careful,  my  feet  would  come  out 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stockings.  The 
pants  however,  gave  no  trouble.  After 
a while,  I mastered  the  art  of  getting 
my  head  through  at  the  neck  of  the 
jersey  and  my  wrists  to  come  out  at  the 
proper  place.  1 played  in  some  of  the 
games  that  season  and  looked  forward 
to  the  day  that  I might  make  the  team 
— but  this  sport  was  discontinued. 

1 was  unable  to  do  anything  in  the 
other  sports  until  my  junior  year.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  I worked  with  a boy 
who  went  to  Notre  Dame  and  played 
on  the  football  team.  He  gave  me  some 
good  advice  and  when  school  started  1 
went  out  for  football  determined  to  do 
my  best  and  report  every  night  for  foot- 
ball practice.  Like  many  other  boys 
where  there  is  a large  squad  and  only 
one  coach,  I was  unable  to  attract  the 
coach’s  attention  until  just  before  the 
first  game  when  I was  given  a suit. 
This  was  just  what  I wanted.  1 played 
the  second  half  of  the  first  game  and 
after  that  I started  playing  regularly. 
The  1934  team  was  a good  team,  but 
we  lost  our  last  game  which  was  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  to  the  Boston  Latin 
School  team. 


The  following  winter  I played  some 
independent  hockey  and  went  out  for 
track.  During  the  season  1 scored  one 
point  in  one  race.  Only  five  boys  were 
entered  in  this  race,  during  which  two 
of  the  boys  fell,  so  that  accounts  for 
my  one  point. 

Spring  came  and  I went  out  for  base- 
ball, made  the  center-field  position,  and 
had  a good  time  playing. 

My  senior  year  when  we  finally 
started  football  practice  due  to  the  late 
opening  of  school,  there  was  only  one 
other  boy  reporting  for  practice  beside 
myself  who  had  started  in  the  previous 
Boston  Latin  School  game.  But,  as 
usual,  you  can  depend  on  Coach  Oliren- 
berger  to  have  a high-class  team  on 
the  field  when  the  first  game  starts. 
The  1935  football  team  enjoyed  a very 
good  season.  We  finished  the  schedule 
of  game  untied  and  undefeated. 

When  a boy  participates  in  the  dif- 
ferent sports,  he  soon  learns  that  he 
must  take  it  as  well  as  give  it.  One 
becomes  acquainted  with  many  boys 
and  forms  lasting  friendships.  He  also 
learns  that  he  must  take  care  of  his 
body  physically  and  be  mentally  alert. 

Instructor:  "What  is  meant  by  “shin- 
ing raiment’?” 

Student:  “An  old  serge  suit!” 

Professor  (disgusted  at  finding  one 
lone  student  in  classroom  | : “Where  are 
the  other  fools?” 

Lone  Student  (just  as  disgusted): 
“I  don’t  know,  sir.  It  seems  that  we 
are  the  only  two  here.” 

Shipwrecked  Professor:  “In  my  own 
country,  you  ignorant  fools,  I'm  con- 
sidered a man  of  letters.” 

Cannibal  King:  “Good!  We'll  make 
you  into  alphabet  soup!” 


Slii'  iffaff 
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(Eracfe  Helps  ©tljer  Sports 

Frederick  Leahy,  ’36 


Some  people  say  that  track  makes 
no  difference  to  a football  or  baseball 
player;  but  1,  for  one,  disagree  with 
these  people.  I will  try  to  explain  to 
you  how  competing  in  track  will  be  a 
great  aid  to  football  playing. 

The  first  thing  a trackster  is  shown 
is  how  to  break  away  fast  and  get 
a good  start.  Last  track  season,  Coach 
Ohrenberger  ordered  all  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  present  English  High  for- 
ward wall  out  for  track.  As  a result, 
the  English  High  linesmen  are  seven 
fast-charging,  hard-hitting  boys  who 
have  been  dropping  opposing  ball-car- 
riers in  their  tracks. 

Last  year,  Capt.  Charles  McPhail  ran 
in  the  Class  “B”  50-yard  dashes  that 
were  held  at  the  Armory.  We  all  know 
what  a great  end  Charley  was  last 
year,  but  this  year  he  is  even  better. 
It  is  a thing  of  beauty  to  watch  the 
redhead  tear  down  the  field  under 


punts  and  knock  opposing  punt-catch- 
ers tasteless.  Ask  me  how  he  improved 
in  getting  down  under  punts.  The  an- 
swer is  the  zip  and  speed  lie  acquired 
running  the  50-yard  dash. 

Let  us  now  take  the  benefits  acquired 
by  a ball  player’s  competition  in  track. 
How  many  times  have  you  heard  Fred 
Hoey  say,  "That  was  a close  one,  fans! 
He  was  out  by  a stride!”  You  have 
heard  it  countless  times.  Every  time 
it  happens  these  ball  players  are  los- 
ing valuable  base  hits  which  they  could 
be  getting  if  they  were  just  a little 
quicker  on  the  start. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  for  out- 
fielders. There  is  nothing  so  discour- 
aging to  a pitcher  as  to  see  a fly  ball 
go  just  out  of  a fielder’s  reach  for  a 
cheap  base  hit.  These  hits  would  be 
putouts  nine  times  out  of  ten  if  the 
fielder  had  been  a little  quicker  on  the 
start  and  got  a jump  on  the  ball. 


Crack 


The  English  High  track  team  has  yet 
to  lose  the  Indoor  Regimentals  and 
the  present  squad  does  not  intend  to 
begin  this  year.  If  the  material  on 
hand  which  is  both  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent performs  as  it  promises  to,  the 
rest  of  the  Boston  schools  had  better 
watch  out  for  the  blue  and  blue.  Cap- 
tain Finbar  Sullivan  leads  a squad  of 
veterans  with  no  less  than  21  letter- 
men  returning  to  the  boards.  Almost 
every  event  in  the  first  three  classes 
has  at  least  one  veteran  ready  to  fight 
for  our  supremacy. 

In  the  Class  A dash,  Scala  appears 
ready  to  fly.  Andy  was  a valuable 
point  winner  in  many  of  the  larger 
meets  last  year,  and  we  hope  his  suc- 


cess will  continue  this  year.  Ralph 
Ryan,  who  last  year  was  the  Regimen- 
tal champion  in  the  Class  B 300  yards 
run,  will  show  his  wares  in  the  Class 
A 3.  Mark  Devlin  and  "Pep”  McCar- 
thy will  perform  in  the  A 600  and  be- 
tween them  they  will  take  the  major 
points.  Jimmy  McConalogue  will  have 
things  pretty  much  his  own  way  in  the 
1000  yards  run.  Fritz  Leahy,  last 
year’s  Regimental  hurdling  champ  and 
John  Powers  will  set  a pace  that  their 
opponents  will  find  hard  to  follow  in 
the  Class  A flights.  These  two  round 
out  an  almost  perfect  Class  A team. 

In  the  Class  B dash  O’Brien  and 
STevenson  will  lead  the  field.  Melaugh, 
a talented  newcomer  will  lead  Robert 
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Leonard  and  Lennie  Wood  in  the  B 
300.  The  Class  B 6 is  exceptionally 
strong  with  Joe  Moore,  Larry  Stone, 
Joe  Hegarty  and  Nick  Oliva  represent- 
ing the  blue  and  blue.  Tom  Powers  will 
have  some  stiff  competition  from  Deane 
Peacock  and  Reggie  Benn  in  the  Class 
B flights. 

The  excitement  in  the  Class  C dash 
will  he  furnished  by  Eddy  Sons,  Ma- 
honey and  O’Connell  w ill  battle  it  out 
in  the  220,  and  Hall  will  run  all  by 
himself  in  the  440. 

Tom  Gallagher  has  no  serious  op- 
ponent in  the  Class  C hurdles. 

Class  D is  comprised  almost  entirely 
of  freshman  and  therefore  we  have  no 
line  on  them.  Prospective  point  win- 
ners are  Dickie  Olson,  who  incidentally 
is  a senior,  and  Whitly. 

Not  for  many  a year  has  English 
been  able  to  present  so  strong  a field 
event  team  as  this  year.  With  such 
stars  as  Ryan,  Mantos,  Leonard  and 


Station  EHS  speaking  direct  from 
The  Record  office.  Abit  Nuts  is  again 
your  announcer,  and  is  now  nuttier 
than  ever  . . . Flash,  and  a few  more 
flashes:  One  teacher  reminds  his  class 
that  when  he  went  to  school  he  re- 
ceived a star  in  History.  Lest  he  for- 
get, I wish  to  remind  him  that  his 
book  was  about  200  pages  less  to  re- 
member! . . . One  wise  guy,  in  a his- 
tory class,  wants  to  know  if  Chelsea 
ever  was  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  . . . 
A senior  went  to  get  his  picture  taken. 
•‘Do  you  want  a large  picture  or  a 
small  one?”  asked  the  photographer. 
“‘A  small  one,”  was  the  answer.  “Well, 
then,  shut  your  mouth !”  came  the  re- 
ply . . . Oh  where,  oh  where,  are  the 
pen  fillers  that  were  in  the  cross  cor- 
ridor? Those  were  the  good  old  days, 
when  half  the  school  filled  their  pens 
for  one  penny ! . . . A student  has 
organized  a “soup  bowl”  orchestra.  All 
those  interested,  please  report  to  the 


John  and  Tom  Powers,  we  feel  very  se- 
cure. The  Class  A shot  put  has  Moose 
Mantos,  who  is  looking  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer,  and  Spinelli.  It  has  been 
many  years  since  E.  H.  S.  has  been 
gifted  with  two  such  high  jumpers  as 
Ralph  Ryan  and  John  Powers.  Ralph, 
a junior,  has  cleared  5 ft.,  11  in.  John 
has  done  5 ft.,  8 in.,  and  will  be  a 
serious  threat  in  the  State  Meet. 

In  the  B field  events  Tom  Powers 
will  be  the  class  in  the  B shot.  Benn, 
Leonard,  and  Hegarty  will  perform  in 
the  broad  jump,  and  George  Thenopu- 
los,  Bob  Blackwell  and  Deane  Peacock 
will  attempt  to  scale  the  bar  in  the 
high  jump.  Bianchi,  a fine  shot  putter, 
and  Olson,  who  has  done  over  9 feet  in 
the  broad  jump,  are  other  men  worthy 
of  note.  With  such  a fine  collection  of 
athletes  we  have  little  need  of  worry 
as  far  as  the  Reggies  are  concerned. 

R.  H.  B.,  W.  F.  M. 


lunchroom  any  day  after  3 P.  M.  Don't 
forget  your  instruments — one  bowl  of 
soup,  a si>oon  and  a big  mouth ! . . . 
Heard  in  the  senior  hygiene  class: — 
“What  I want  to  know,  is  there  any 
danger  in  kissing?”  “Well,”  answered 

the  second  pupil,  “I’ve  never ” 

“What,  never  kissed?”  asked  the  first. 
“No,”  was  the  reply,  “never  been  sick !” 
. . . During  the  senior  election  speech- 
making the  Head  Master  asked  the 
class  to  refrain  from  applause,  but  the 
student  stooges  thought  that  their  can 
didate  was  swell  and  applauded  . . . 
It  seemed  that  there  was  also  a gong 
in  the  audience  for  a few  candidates, 
but  they  didn’t  get  excited.  It  was 
only  the  warning  that  their  time  was 
up ! . . . Any  company  looking  for 
slogans  would  have  found  a good  one 
during  the  campaigning  of  the  senior 
class  . . . Au  revoir  . . . Until  the 
next  edition,  I remain, 

Abit  Nuts. 


OO 
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®f) t #reat  (Sol)  timetable 

William  B.  Sei nicer,  ’36 


I am  a Harvard  Graduate.  I speak 
three  languages,  faintly  understand 
Chemical  Engineering,  and  1 snap  my 
fingers  at  the  Darwinian  theory  but 
when  it  comes  to  that  great  American 
institution,  the  time-table,  1 am 
stumped.  I recognize  my  inabilities 
and  seek  to  avoid  the  problem,  but  in- 
cessantly it  crops  up. 

Only  the  other  day  my  phone  shrilled 
and  the  soothing  voice  of  Margaret 
poured  out.  “It's  so  hot,”  she  said,  “up 
there  in  the  city.  Why  don’t  you  come 
down  to  the  beach  for  the  week-end? 

I accepted  with  pleasure  and  brushing 
aside  reports,  1 left  for  the  station. 

Once  inside  the  station  1 strode 
bravely  to  the  desk  marked  “Informa- 
tion.” 1 asked,  “When  does  the  next 
train  for  Gloucester  leave?”  No  an- 
swer. I repeated  the  question  and  this 
time  the  clerk  pulled  out  a folded 
pamphlet  from  which  the  words  “Time 
Table”  glared.  I tried  to  disregard  it 
and  repeated  the  question,  remarking 
that  I was  in  a hurry.  You’ll  find  it 
in  here,”  he  lied,  “under  Boston-Rock- 
port.”  1 protested  but  a fat  woman 
with  five  or  six  ogling  kids  elbowed  me 
aside. 

I retreated  to  a remote  corner  and 
opened  the  time-table.  I tried  to  con- 
trol it  as  one  would  a newspaper,  fold- 
ing the  pages  over  and  over,  turning 
from  Boston-Manchester,  to  Bogg’s 
Beer,  to  Manchester-Boston,  to  Romoni 
Night  Club,  to  Boston-Portsmouth,  to 
Phipp’s  Cigars,  but  fate  would  not  have 
it.  Upon  reaching  Phipp’s  Cigars  I 
lost  my  hold  upon  the  pamphlet  and  it 
unfolded  clear  to  the  floor.  I tried  des- 
perately to  restore  it  to  its  original 
form  only  to  discover  it  would  no  longer 
fold.  Sighting  a table  on  the  other  side 
of  the  station,  I headed  for  it,  drag- 


ging the  time-table  after  me,  spread 
ing  it  over  the  table.  By  a stroke 
of  luck  I found  the  panel  marked  Bos- 
ton! iloucester.  I ran  my  finger  down 
the  finely  printed  stations.  Boston, 
Lynn,  Salem,  Beverly,  Manchester-by- 
the-Sea,  ah  Gloucester — 1.25.  Looking 
at  my  watch  I discovered  it  to  be  1.23. 
Madly  I dashed  to  Gate  No.  9 and 
looked  around  for  my  train.  There  was 
none  there.  I conferred  with  the  Gate- 
man.  “Oh,”  he  smiled,  “you  see  that 
mark  there.  That  means  it  runs  Sun- 
days and  holidays  only.  There  is  no 
1.25  today.  Tears  blurred  my  eyes  so 
that  I did  not  see  him  sneaking  away. 

1 looked  around  for  another  flat  sur- 
face and  saw  an  electric  baggage  truck 
piled  high  with  trunks.  Again  I ad- 
justed my  glasses  only  to  have  a surly 
stevedore  drive  the  truck  away.  Grit- 
ting my  teeth  I spread  the  time-table 
on  the  floor,  and  getting  down  on  my 
marrow  bones  1 scanned  the  pages.  This 
time  I found  a column  marked  week- 
days only.  Victory.  By  applying  a 
little  algebra,  a little  geometry,  and  a 
little  abusive  language  I located  the 
word  Gloucester — 2.45. 

2.45  finally  arrived  and  I walked 
over  to  Gate  11.  There  stood  a large 
train.  No.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual about  that  but  I really  did  not 
expect  to  see  it.  Getting  aboard  I 
picked  my  seat.  “All  aboard,”  screamed 
the  conductor,  “Boston  to  Portland.” 
I informed  him  that  he  was  on  the 
wrong  train;  that  this  was  the  Glou- 
cester train.  He  looked  incredulous 
and  started  to  get  off.  Suddenly  he 
turned  and  said,  “Why,  that’s  not  true 
at  all.  This  railroad  runs  on  standard 
time  and  the  Gloucester  train  left  an 
hour  ago.  You’re  figuring  on  Daylight 
Saving  Time.  Hurry  and  get  off.” 
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Once  again  7 found  myself  at  the  In- 
formation Desk.  This  was  getting  to  be 
a habit.  “Please,”  I said  to  t lie  clerk, 
“can  you  tell  me  when  the  next  Glou- 
cester train  leaves.  I don’t  want  a time- 
tabe.  I can’t  read  them.  I only  went 
as  far  as  High  School.  Please.  No 
time-tables.”  Not  bothering  to  look  up 
from  his  records  he  passed  me  a time- 
table. I wept  openly. 

This  time  I found  Boston-Gloucester 
with  a skill  born  of  long  practice.  I 


bribed  a porter  to  find  my  train  for 
me.  I went  to  Gate  No.  5 and  there 
was  a train  but  there  was  no  thrill  to 
it  this  time.  I got  on  and  sat  down. 
The  conductor  came  along.  Timidly, 
I plucked  his  sleeve. 

“Please,”  1 asked  timidly,  “is  this  the 
Gloucester  train?  Does  it  go  now? 
Can  T stay  on?” 

“•Yes,”  he  said,  “your  tickets  please.” 

Ticket ! Why  I had  completely  for- 
gotten to  buy  one. 


H?bat  anti  ifoto  ®o  g>ap  3t 

A.  F.  McDermott 


If  laryngitis  were  a direct  result  of 
a sudden  shock  or  fright,  there  would 
he  no  need  of  this  particular  chapter. 
Of  course,  we  wouldn't  intimate  that 
a hospital  staff  was  necessary,  but  — 
“from  little  acorns  mighty  oak  trees 
grow,”  or  something.  Therefore,  to 
you,  my  little  aspirants  (looks  bad,  hut 
is  not  really)  I direct  my  words  of 
advice. 

In  our  rather  exclusive  society  of 
three  thousand  odd  (not  really  odd) 
comparatively  few  have  escaped  a brisk 
debate  with  our  one  and  only  Captain 
Keller.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar?  No?  No  matter,  talk 
to  the  Captain.  There  is  no  sensation 
in  this  world  like  the  reaction  to  a 
cleverly  mouthed  “phooie!”  You  fall 
hack  on  rhetoric  and  stammer  to  a halt 
before  the  gleam  in  those  benevolent 
eyes.  What  would  von  say?  Evidently, 
the  best  move,  under  such  conditions, 
would  be  to  go  into  a passionate  decla- 
mation of  “‘Oh,  Captain;  ray  Captain!” 

It  has  always  seemed  a shame  to 
me  that  the  teachers — you  know,  those 
men  who  do  most  of  the  talking  and 
all  of  the  studying — are  not  promoted 
each  year  with  their  class.  This  would 
relieve  them  of  repeating  the  same 


words  year  in  and  year  out;  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  In  this  way,  we  come 
to  that  puzzling  situation — how  to  ask 
a question,  or,  turning  off  the  heat. 

How  many  freshmen  have  raised 
gray  hairs  because  of  their  inability 
to  stop  their  advisors  long  enough  to 
take  a breath?  Houdini  had  nothing 
on  them.  However,  through  long  study 
and  technical  skill  we  believe  we  have 
reached  a point  where  an  instructor 
may  be  stopped  for  anywhere  from  ten 
seconds  to  a minute.  Great  care  must 
be  exercised,  however,  as  the  unusual 
change  is  risky.  A small  charge  of 
dynamite  judiciously  placed  and  care- 
fully timed  is  almost  sure  to  bring  the 
desired  effect.  If  the  results  are  dis- 
heartening, an  anonymous  ’phone  call 
to  the  effect  that  the  adviser  had  just 
hit  the  “number  pool”  on  the  nose 
ought  to  work.  In  the  latter  case  he 
will  be  sure  to  leave  if  lie  was  not  as- 
sisted by  the  former. 

Of  course,  we  all  realize  that  plac- 
ing small  charges  of  high  explosive 
indiscriminately  about  the  building 
simply  to  get  a word  in  edgewise  would 
cause  complaint.  Obviously,  the  teach- 
ing element  would  wish  to  retaliate 
in  like  manner.'  Of  course,  this  would 
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not  do.  As  you  know,  ‘"The  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword”;  but  a sword 
could  do  a lot  more  physical  violence. 

Thus,  having  done  away  with  all  of 
the  teachers,  we  now  come  to  every- 
day conversation  with  our  brethren. 
First,  we  must  deal  with  that  person 
who  smiles  “Good  morning,”  when  the 
first  of  many  trickles  of  water  finds 
its  way  down  your  back  and  you  dis- 
cover that  your  rubbers  are  shipping 
a bucketful  at  every  step.  In  a pe- 
culiar snarl  known  exclusively  to  the 
panther  family,  we  have  found  the  de- 
livery of  the  word  “Yaaah”  most  ex- 
pressive. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  individual  who 
inserts  his  head  into  Room  109  each 
morning  and  calls  in  a cheery  tone, 
“Hiyuh,  Mac!”  No  answer  is  neces- 
sary or  expected.  In  the  parlance  of 


the  underworld,  that  individual  should 
lie  most  expeditiously  placed  on  the 
"spot.” 

Another  menace  to  conversational 
aptitude  is  he  who,  during  lunch  pe- 
riod and  with  a full  mouth,  attempts 
a “Pat  and  Mike”  story  and  is  para- 
lyzed by  his  own  amusement.  In  this 
case  nothing  is  said,  but  large  baskets 
to  be  placed  firmly  over  the  head  should 
be  handy — and  there  are  also  barrels 
if  removal  is  necessary. 

Now  we  must  close  our  second  chap- 
ter with  not  a word  for  the  seniors  who 
discuss  affairs  of  the  world  and  dis- 
miss them  after  a ten-minute  discourse. 

In  the  next  issue,  “Esquire,”  our 
only  magazine  rival,  will  have  nothing 
on  us  in  its  discussion  of  “What  to 
Wear  and  How  to  Wear  It.” 


©il  jftrc 

By  William  Seiniger,  '.“(i 


It  was  back  in  ’31.  I was  on  the 
night  watch  of  the  city  room  at  the 
time  and  had  just  started  my  career 
as  a newspaper  man.  It  was  New 
Year’s  Eve,  and  the  regular  experi- 
enced bunch  had  been  sent  out  to  cover 
the  hotels,  night  clubs,  and  society 
shindigs. 

I remember  having  just  looked  at 
the  clock  over  the  night  editor’s  desk 
to  see  how  long  it  would  be  before 
Father  Time  would  make  his  annual 
exit  and  noted  that  lie  had  eleven  min- 
utes to  go.  I was  in  the  midst  of  a 
series  of  yawns  when  a terrific  blast 
rocked  the  room.  The  large  glass  panel 
separating  the  city  and  composing 
rooms  disintegrated  into  tinkling  frag- 
ments. Penders,  the  night  editor,  ran 
to  the  front  window,  and  after  taking 
one  look,  leaped  for  the  'phone  and 
began  barking  orders  into  it  like  an 


old  sea  captain  in  distress.  I had  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  window  and  stood 
gaping  at  the  spectacle  which  con- 
fronted my  eyes.  Over  by  the  water- 
front a huge  pillar  of  flame  was  leap- 
ing straight  up  into  the  sky,  and  a 
dense  rolling  cloud  of  greasy,  black 
smoke  was  beginning  to  swirl  over  the 
city.  The  night  was  lit  up  by  the  an- 
gry glare  of  the  fire  and  the  ordinarily 
brilliant  electric  signs  on  the  roof  topis 
seemed  dull  and  futile. 

A yell  that  nearly  burst  my  ear- 
drums brought  me  back  to  my  senses, 
and  I whirled  to  see  Penders  gesticu- 
lating like  a madman  and  making  tin- 
complimentary  remarks  about  my  fu- 
ture in  the  newspaper  business. 

"Get  going!”  he  fairly  screamed. 
“Don’t  stand  there  like  an  idiot.  It’s 
Ihe  oil  storage  on  the  riverfront.  Take 
Olson  with  you  and  cover  everything 
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you  can.  As  soon  as  I’ve  rounded  up 
the  rest,  of  the  gang  I’ll  send  them 
out  to  relieve  you.  When  McPherson 
gets  there,  he’ll  be  in  full  charge.  Now, 
get  going!” 

I took  the  four  flights  of  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  street  in  nothing  flat,  with 
Olson,  the  cameraman,  after  me.  We 
piled  into  his  flivver  and  headed  for 
the  waterfront  as  fast  as  we  could  go — 
and  that  was  much  too  fast  for  me ! 
To  this  day  I am  quite  sure  we  knocked 
down  the  traffic  tower  on  the  next  cor- 
ner, cut  the  corner  off  the  Hexley  build- 
ing, and  drove  right  through  at  least 
three  street  cars.  We  could  hear  the 
scream  of  fire  sirens  coming  from  every 
section  of  the  city,  and  every  two  or 
three  blocks,  pieces  of  fire  apparatus 
whizzed  past  the  intersection,  nearly 
cutting  us  in  two.  Olson  insisted  on 
racing  an  ambulance  driver  who  seemed 
to  be  in  a hurry.  We  reached  Water- 
Street  first,  thereby  winning  a moral 
victory. 

As  Olson  slammed  the  old  bus  to 
a stop,  we  both  leaped  out  and  raced 
for  the  gate,  which  was  surrounded  by 
a large  crowd.  After  shoving  and  push- 
ing our  way  through  we  managed  to 
gain  entrance  to  the  grounds  by  exhib- 
iting our  press  cards.  Olson  seemed 
to  know  just  what  he  was  about.  Leav- 
ing me  flat,  he  disappeared.  Left  to 
my  own  devices,  I had  to  step  lively  to 
keep  from  being  mashed  to  bits  by  nu- 
merous lire  trucks  which  thundered 
past  me  in  search  of  their  stations.  A 
ponderous  bluecoat  shoved  me  roughly 
to  one  side  just  as  a crew  of  hosemen 
commenced  laying  lines  of  hose.  As 
1 popped  into  an  area-way  between 
two  warehouses  to  get  my  breath,  I 
nearly  dropped  of  fright  at  the  sight 
of  a white-hooded,  goggled  monster 
who  was  groping  his  way  about.  Re- 
covering my  composure,  I recognized 


him  to  be  an  asbestos-clad  fireman  in 
search  of  some  sort  of  shut-off. 

Although  the  scene  before  me  was 
brightly  illuminated  by  the  flickering 
light  of  the  tire,  which  together  with 
the  confusion  and  hub  bub  of  shouted 
orders,  yells,  sirens,  and  pounding 
pumps  presented  a colorful  picture,  I 
had  not  as  yet  seen  the  actual  blaze. 
As  I turned  the  corner  of  the  ware- 
house, a blast  of  heat  struck  me  in  the 
face  which  seemed  to  make  every  hair 
on  my  head  curl  up,  and  yet  the  near- 
est tank  was  at  least  a hundred  feet 
from  me.  Slowly  I picked  my  way 
across  the  freight  yards;  and,  blinded 
by  the  intense  heat  and  light,  I 
stumbled  over  the  rails  of  spur  tracks. 
Finally  I reached  a space  between  two 
fire-engines,  around  which  a large 
group  of  firemen,  police,  and  company 
officials  had  gathered. 

I tried  to  gather  my  thoughts,  but 
a blast  from  another  exploding  tank 
took  my  feet  from  under  me  and  I was 
sprawled  in  the  dirt.  I was  shortly 
joined  in  this  undignified  position  by 
several  of  the  company  officials,  but 
the  police  and  fire  chiefs  remained  on 
their  feet  shouting  orders.  Rising  once 
more,  I attempted  to  brush  the  dust 
from  my  clothes;  but  it  was  useless. 

Three  large  oil  tanks  and  two  smaller 
ores  were  burning  furiously  now,  and 
the  thick  acrid  smoke  penetrated  our 
lungs  as  we  coughed  and  choked  until 
the  tears  streamed  from  our  eyes.  The 
"Boomp-Bomp!  Boomp-Bomp!  Boomp- 
Bomp !”  of  the  pumps  beside  me  were 
driving  out  what  few  thoughts  I had 
left  in  my  head,  so  I moved  on  in 
search  of  Olson.  I located  him  over 
by  a string  of  empty  tank  cars  which 
a shunting-engine  was  attempting  to 
move  out  of  the  danger  zone.  The  gro- 
tesque figures  of  the  asbestos-clad  fire- 
fighters as  they  stood  silhouetted 
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against  the  fire  looked  like  the  demons 
of  Hades.  By  this  time  the  rest  of 
our  office  gang  had  arrived  and  were 
taking  pictures,  keeping  track  of  the 
injured,  and  trying  to  interview  the 
fire  officials  as  to  the  cause,  damage, 
and  spread  of  the  fire. 

I had  been  watching  two  of  the  as- 
bestos-encased smoke-eaters  who  were 
sheltered  behind  a tool  house.  Part 
of  it  was  already  burning,  and  this 
separate  menace  was  making  rapid 
headway.  Nevertheless,  it  offered  a 
break  against  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  burning  tanks.  A thin  line  of  hose 
was  stretched  across  the  tracks  to 
them.  1 was  surprised  at  its  slender- 
ness, but  Olson  said  it  was  a chemical 
hose  used  to  spray  Foamite  at  the  base 
of  the  flames. 

Looking  around  I caught  sight  of 
a rubber-coated  fireman  who,  with  a 
heavy  axe  clutched  in  his  hands,  was 
in  a dazed  and  bleeding  condition.  As 
t he  smoke  parted  he  lurched  several 
times  but  regained  his  footing.  He 
seemed  to  be  coming  our  way,  probably 
to  get  first  aid.  As  he  started  to  cross 


Math  Teacher:  “How  many  make  a 
dozen ?” 

Pupil : “Twelve.” 

Math  Teacher:  “How  many  make  a 
million  ?” 

Pupil : “Very  few.” 


Tom:  “My  uncle  landed  in  jail  be- 
cause  lie  got  next  to  the  wrong  people.” 
Mac:  “Was  he  a crooked  politician?” 
Tom:  “No,  a pickpocket!” 


Latin  Teacher:  “What  is  the  Latin 
word  for  wine?" 

Mac:  “Vinum.” 

Latin  Teacher:  “Very  good.  Decline 
it. 

Mac:  “Sir,  I've  never  declined  wine 
in  my  life!” 


the  track,  he  tripped  over  a rail  and 
fell.  As  he  did  so  the  keen  blade  of 
axe  landed  on  the  hose  and  sliced  into 
it.  The  valiant  stream  that  the  men 
on  the  other  end  of  the  hose  had  been 
playing  on  the  fire  faded  and  died.  The 
chief,  seeing  what  had  happened,  or- 
dered them  to  return  to  the  truck  and 
get  another  length.  The  injured  fire- 
man and  two  smoke-begrimed  firemen 
retreated  hurriedly  and  joined  us.  As 
one  of  them  removed  his  head-piece 
to  speak  with  the  captain,  that  tool 
house  let  go  with  all  it  had.  It  blew 
sky-high!  Had  not  that  injured  fire- 
man accidently  cut  their  hose,  causing 
them  to  return  for  a new  one,  those 
two  fire  laddies  would  have  been 
spread  all  over  the  milky  way. 

Well,  the  fire  burned  itself  out  by 
morning,  after  it  had  caused  damage 
to  the  extent  of  some  $100,000;  not  to 
speak  of  the  ruin  of  my  new  gray  suit. 
However,  this  last  but  not  least  impor- 
tant item  for  damages  was  more  than 
made  up  by  the  raise  in  salary  which 
Renders  recommended. 


AI:  “I  heard  something  nice  about 
you  today.” 

Bill:  “Yes?” 

Al : “Yes,  a friend  of  ours  said  you 
resemble  me!” 


Joe:  “Poor  Doug  lost  a quarter  of 
the  million  he  inherited  last  year.” 
Sam:  “Is  he  frantic?” 

Joe:  “Yes,  now  he  onlv  has  $999,999,- 
75  left!” 


Fools! 

One  rocked  the  boat  . . . One  didn’t 
know  the  gun  was  loaded  . . . One 
touched  his  cigar  to  a celluloid  col- 
lar . . . But  the  dumbest  of  them 
all  played  poker  in  a gentlemen’s  game. 


E.  H.  S.  Snapshots  by  J.  Douglas  Brown,  37 — 1 The  Big  Six.  2 Timber  Topping.  3 On 
Your  Mark.  4 Living  in  a Great  Big  Way.  5 Quack!!  Quack!!  6 Three  Men  on  a 
Horse.  7 The  Flying  Finn-bar.  8 The  Four  Captains.  9 Football  Captain,  36.  10  A 

Little  “Pep.” 
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“I  saj7,”  said  the  English  tourist,  “you 
have  a great  many  hills  in  this  coun- 
try of  yours,  Pat.” 

“Shu re,”  returned  Pat,  “there  was 
so  much  land  that  we  had  to  put  it 
in  heaps.” 


Schoolteacher:  “Do  you  think  paper 
can  be  used  effectively  to  keep  people 
wa  rm  ?” 

Tom : "I  should  say  so ! The  latest 
report  card  I took  home  kept  the  fam- 
ily hot  for  weeks.” 


Playwright : “I  wish  I could  think  of 
a play  to  fill  the  audience  with  tears.” 
Manager:  “I  wish  you  could  think 
of  a play  to  fill  the  tiers  with  audi- 
ence.” 


Major  Driscoll : “Haven’t  you  been 
here  long  enough  to  know  how  to  stand 
aT  attention?” 

E.  H.  S.  (attired  in  a uniform  twice 
his  size)  : “I  am  at  attention,  sir.  It’s 
only  the  uniform  that’s  at  ease.” 

Math  Teacher:  “Now  we  find  that 
x is  equal  to  zero.” 

Student:  “Gee!  All  that  work  for 
nothing.” 

Beggar:  “Have  yon  enough  money 
for  a cup  of  coffee?” 

Student : “Oh,  I’ll  manage  somehow, 
thank  you.” 


Rural  School  Teacher:  “Which  is 
correct — 'A  hen  is  sitting'  or  ‘a  hen 
is  setting.’?” 

Farmer  boy:  “I  don’t  know  and  I 
don’t  care.  All  I bother  about  is  this, 
when  she  cackles — is  she  laying  or  is 
she  lying?” 


Warden  (to  released  convict) : “I’m 
sorry  I find  we  have  kept  you  a month 
too  long.” 

Convict : “That’s  all  right,  sir.  Knock 
it  off  next  time.” 


Patient:  “Is  the  doctor  in?” 

Nurse:  “No,  he’s  gone  out  to  lunch.” 
Patient:  “Will  he  be  in  after  lunch?” 
Nui  *se:  “No,  that's  what  he  went  out 
after.” 


Geology  Professor:  “What  kind  of 
work  is  this?” 

Student:  “Oh,  I'll  just  take  it  for 
granite.” 

Science  Teacher:  “Define  density.” 
Student:  “I  can't  define  it  but  I can 
give  an  illustration.” 

S.  T. : “The  illustration  is  very  good, 
sit  down !” 


He:  “Golf  is  pie  for  me.” 

She:  “Yes,  I know.  You  just  took  an- 
other slice.” 

Who  was  the  fellow  who  thought  a 
scholarship  was  a floating  college? 
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AFTER  THE  BALL 

You  float  around  the  ballroom 
With  steps  so  sure  and  light, 

You  are  dancing  with  your  fair  one, 

And  the  world  is  yours  tonight. 

You  step  into  a taxi, 

And  then  ride  to  Old  France, 

You  are  dining  with  your  fair  one 
And  your  mind  is  in  a trance. 

You  hear  her  give  the  order 
And  your  heart  begins  to  break, 

For  she’s  ordered  mashed  potatoes — 

And  a tender,  juicy  steak! 

But  your  cup  of  sorrow  is  empty 
Until  she  begins  to  eat, 

And  the  way  she  packs  the  grub  away 
Is  really  quite  a feat. 

Then  you  begin  to  worry. 

And  through  lips  tight  and  blue, 

You  order  up  an  aspirin — 

And  a glass  of  water,  too. 

But  she  is  finally  finished 
(And  that  is  simply  swell), 

You  ask  if  it  would  bother  her 
To  ride  home  on  the  “El.” 

She  gazes  at  you  coldly, 

Like  a slightly  angry  bear, 

Then  she  rides  home  with  Charlie, 

She  has  given  YOU  the — air! 

J.  E.  Powers,  ’36. 


Yakus:  Are  you  Hungary? 

Brown : Yes,  Siam. 

Yakus:  Den  Russia  to  the  table  and 
I'll  Fiji. 

Brown : All  right,  Sweden  my  coffee 
and  Denmark  my  bill ! 


Why  do  they  put  so  many  holes  in 
Swiss  cheese  when  it’s  the  Limburgei* 
that  really  needs  the  ventilation? 


Unpopular  Fiction 

“The  Sheik's  Demand,”  by  Mustapha 
Kiss. 

“The  Descent  of  Man,”  by  Ima  Nape. 
“Essays,”  by  U.  R.  Borsom. 

“The  Fly,”  by  Night. 

"Missed,”  by  A.  Mile. 

“Let  Bygones  Be,”  by  Gones. 

“Yes,”  by  Golly. 

“Words  to  the  Wise,”  by  Ima  Sapp. 
"The  Track  Star,”  by  G.  Howie  Runs. 
“Not  So  Dumb,”  by  I.  M.  Smart. 

“I  Need  Money,”  by  I.  M.  A.  Senior. 


Senior:  “Do  you  know  how  to  tell  a 
teacher  from  a student?” 

Frosh:  “No;  how?” 

Senior:  “Ask  him  what  it  is  and  if 
he  says  it  is  a pronoun,  he’s  a teacher.” 


Co-ed  (at  baseball  game) : “Oh,  look, 
we  have  a man  on  every  base !” 

Another  Co-ed:  “That’s  nothing — so 
has  the  other  side!” 

“What  do  you  think  of  her  bridge 
game?” 

“Well,  she  is  a great  one  to  start 
something  she  can't  finesse !” 


It  is  an  ancient  mariner, 

And  lie  stoppeth  one  out  of  three; 
And  if  hitch-hikers  did  that  well, 
How  happy  they  would  be ! 


Minister  (at  baptism  of  baby)  : “His 
name,  please.” 

Mother:  "Randolph  Morgan  Mont- 
gomery Alfred  Van  Christopher  Mc- 
Goof.” 

Minister  (to  assistant)  : “A  little 
more  water.” 

Teacher : “I  believe  you  missed  my 
class  yesterday  ?” 

Pupil:  “Why,  no — not.  in  the  least!” 


Coach:  “How’s  Art  in  the  high  jump? 
Is  he  any  good?” 

Assistant:  “No,  he  can  hardly  clear 
his  throat!” 


Student  (at  box  office)  : Two  tickets, 
please.” 

Ticket  Seller:  “What  date?” 
Student  (absently):  “Mary!” 


Teacher : “How  is  it  that  you  and 
Tom  have  the  same  answers  on  my  his- 
tory test?” 

Art:  “Haven't  you  heard,  sir,  that 
history  repeats  itself!” 


E.  H.  S.  Snapshots  by  J.  Douglas  Brown,  ’37—1  Baseball  Captain,  ’36.  2 Distance  Cham- 
pions. 3 President,  Captain,  Outfielder.  4 Brains  of  the  Record.  5 Brackety  ax.  6 The 
Singing  Editor.  7 Captain  of  the  Guard.  8 “Truckin’.”  9 “Go  Into  Your  Dance.” 
10  Library  Corps  President.  11  Money,  Money,  Math.  12  English-Latin  Debaters 
13  E.  H.  S.  Songbird. 
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Alumni 

When  t lie  E.  H.  S.  faculty  and  student  body  heard  the  news  that  Harry 
Downes  had  been  appointed  head  coach  of  the  Boston  College  varsity  foot- 
ball team,  they  were  very  pleased.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Downes  is 
an  E.  H.  S.  alumnus  and  that  B.  C.  is  the  accepted  college  of  many  of  our 
graduates.  Downes  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dinny  McNamara,  who  was 
obliged  to  resign  due  to  illness  in  the  middle  of  the  season. 

Downes  was  named  on  many  All-American  teams  during  his  junior  and 
senior  year  at  B.  C.  He  was  personally  complimented  by  Dick  Harlow,  now 
of  Harvard  but  at  that  time  coach  of  Western  Maryland,  as  “one  of  the  smart- 
est centers  1 have  ever  seen.”  The  occasion  was  after  B.  C.  had  defeated 
Western  Maryland,  a defeat  for  which  Downes  was  largely  responsible. 

Downes  was  graduated  from  English  in  1928,  after  being  the  center  on 
the  football  team  and  regular  catcher  on  the  nine.  At  that  time  both  were 
coached  by  Leo  Daley.  From  here  he  went  to  B.  C.,  and  for  almost  three 
years  he  was  the  regular  center.  He  was  a pitcher,  tirst  baseman  and  out- 
fielder on  the  baseball  team. 

After  graduation  lie  assisted  Joe  McKenney  for  a short  time  and  then 
accepted  a teacher-coacli  job  at  Reading  High  School.  Here,  as  always,  he 
was  well  liked  and  gave  Reading  three  successful  seasons.  This  fall  he  re- 
turned to  his  alma  mater  and  today  is  one  of  the  youngest  head  coaches  in 
college  football. 

He  was  a gool  scholar  at  the  Heights  and  in  his  senior  year  won  the 
Cardinal  O’Connell  Trophy.  His  appointment  adds  another  name  to  the  long 
list  of  athletes  who  through  athletic  experience  gained  at  English  have  earned 
prominence. 

Here’s  luck.  Harry,  and  the  best  wishes  of  English  High! 


Going  hack  to  the  Class  of  '98  we  point  with  great  pride  to  the  name 
of  Abraham  Myerson,  renowned  psychiatrist  and  neurologist. 

Dr.  Myerson,  born  in  Yanova,  Russia,  after  graduating  from  E.  H.  8. 
in  1898,  went  to  Tufts  College  and  finally  to  Tufts  Medical,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1908.  He  established  his  practice  in  Boston  and  served 
in  various  capacities  in  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  and  the  Taunton 
State  Hospital,  such  as  chief  medical  officer  of  the  out-patient  department, 
consultant  neurologist,  pathologist,  and  clinical  director.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  neurology  at  Tufts  Medical  School  and  has  figured  in  various  im- 
portant state  criminal  cases  in  the  role  of  psychiatrist.  Many  of  his  medical 
treatises  line  the  shelves  of  our  hospital  libraries.  Here  is  an  outstanding 
example  for  E.  H.  S.  boys. 
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OLDEST  E.  H.  S.  GRADUATE  DIES 

Charles  H.  DeMerritt,  92,  oldest  living  graduate  of  English  High  School, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  January  9,  1936. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  and  while  living  here  was  a student  at  this 
school.  He  was  graduated  in  1860,  while  Mr.  Sherwin  was  Head  Master.  His 
son  has  in  his  possession  a copy  of  Sparks’  Life  of  Franklin,  marked  "Law- 
rence Prize,  presented  to  Charles  H.  DeMerritt,  July  25,  1859.’’ 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  44th  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  which  served  in  North  Carolina.  A letter  from  his  son  gives  an 
account  of  his  father’s  life  in  the  South: 

“The  swamps  were  as  deadly  as  rebel  bullets,  and  he  was  taken  back 
to  Boston  on  a transport,  very  sick  with  malaria  or  typhoid. 

“He  spent  a great  part  of  the  first  ten  years  after  the  war  in  the  South, 
coming  into  close  contact  with  its  business  and  social  life  during  the  recon- 
struction period.  A few  months  after  the  war  he  came  near  being  assassi- 
nated, in  a small  Alabama  town,  by  an  irate  Southerner  who  gave  up  his 
announced  intention  of  shooting  the  unarmed  ‘damned  Yankee’  only  when 
told  by  another  native  that  Mr.  DeMerritt  was  the  friend  of  a local  merchant. 

“He  was  in  business  in  New  Orleans  for  some  years  with  three  partners, 
all  Confederate  veterans.  One  of  his  recollections  is  of  seeing  two  of  the 
greatest  Confederate  generals,  Beauregard  and  Early,  presiding  at  the  draw- 
ings of  the  Louisiana  Lottery',  which  was  legal  at  that  time.” 

Mr.  DeMerrit  lived  a long  and  successful  life  and  was  liked  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  lived  and  died  a gentleman  and  his  life  shows  that 
he  succeeded  in  applying  the  rule  that  “The  aim  of  every  English  High  School 
boy  is  to  be  a man  of  honor  and  achievement.” 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  English  High  School  graduates  are 
engaged  in  forwarding  tin*  educational  movement  in  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps.  A camp  school  at  West  Townsend  has  four  former  English  High 
men  among  the  faculty.  These  young  men  are  helping  boys  enrolled  in  the 
C.C.C.  to  continue  their  education.  They  teach  subjects  in  three  grades — 
elementary,  high  school,  and  college.  Several  practical  courses  are  also  of- 
fered. Nathaniel  Mason,  ’26,  Educational  Advisor  of  the  camps,  is  Dean  of 
the  Faculty.  Charles  K.  Brown,  ’27 ; Albert  F.  Breen,  '19,  and  Dr.  Jacob  F. 
Freedman,  '25,  the  physician  of  the  camp,  are  the  other  English  High  men. 
We  point  with  pride  to  their  work  in  this  held  as  evidence  that  English 
High  turns  out  leaders  in  every  field.  We  wish  these  loyal  alumni  the  best 
of  luck  in  their  difficult  undertaking. 


From  Boston  College  comes  word 
that  Jimmy  Cuff,  ’35,  is  making  good 
on  the  freshman  team. 

Clark  S.  Nichols,  who  played  on  our 
team  last  year,  is  playing  fullback  on 
the  Huntington  School  team,  lie  is 
preparing  for  Annapolis. 


Joseph  B.  McDonough,  ’34.  is  attend- 
ing the  Bentley  School  of  Accounting. 
He  received  honor  marks  during  the 
past  school  year. 

Roger  J.  Battles,  ’35,  is  at  Andover 
this  year.  He  is  playing  the  same 
brand  of  football  that  distinguished 
him  at  English  High. 
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EXCHANGES 


The  Item,  Dorchester  High  School 
for  Girls,  merits  our  applause  for  its 
line  Christmas  issue.  The  stories  and 
jokes  were  enjoyed  immensely. 

Trade  Winds,  Worcester  Boys’  Trade 
School,  receives  our  commendation  for 
its  unique  and  interesting  number.  The 
stories  and  columns  were  novel  and 
different. 

The  Red  and  Black,  Dorchester  High 
School  for  Boys,  deserves  our  praises 
for  the  splendid  stories  and  columns. 
The  Military  article  by  Major  Moulton 
was  especially  good. 

The  Distaff,  Girls’  High  School,  de- 
serves credit  for  its  Current  Events 
section  and  for  the  stories.  The  Radio 
column  would  do  credit  to  a real  news- 
paper. 

The  Quaker  Challenge,  Quakertown 
High  School,  receives  our  congratula- 
tions for  its  fine  editorial  and  its  litera- 
ture section.  We  note  that  yours  is 
a new  book  and  we  wish  you  all  the 
success  in  the  world  in  your  journal- 
istic venture.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 


TUXEDOS 

FOR  HIRE 

Boston’s  Finest  Rental  Department 
DISCOUNT  TO  ENGLISH  HIGH  MEN 

E.  F.  P.  BURNS  ,NC- 

125  Summer  Street,  Boston 


TUXEDOS  RENTED 

Special  Rates  English  High  School  Students 

$1.50 

LEO  HIRSH 

250  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


The  Neioburyport  High  School  Rec- 
ord, Newburyport,  deserves  our  praise 
for  its  tine  December  issue.  It  is  very 
complete  in  variety  and  size.  A novel 
feature  was  the  photo  gallery.  You 
well  may  be  proud  of  your  magazine. 

The  Chandelier,  South  Boston  High 
School,  has  a December  number  worthy 
of  notice.  The  stories  were  as  fine  a 
collection  as  we  have  seen  in  any  high 
school  magazine. 

Old  Hughes,  Hughes  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  receives  our  praise  for 
the  stories  this  issue  contains.  The 
stories  appropriately  enough  were  con- 
tained in  a fine  illustrated  cover. 

Weymouth  High  School's  Reflector 
lias  the  greatest  number  of  tine  short 
stories  we  have  seen  as  yet.  These 
stories  are  good  in  number  and  quality. 

The  Enterprise,  Roxbury  Memorial 
High  School,  merits  our  plaudits  for 
their  entire  story  section.  The  cover 
design  was  very  pleasing  and  appro- 
priate. 


Horace  fpar  fridge  Co. 

34  Summer  St.  — Boston 

{KENNEDY  BLD6  TAKE  ELEVATOR  TO  Zd.  FLOOR) 

Bona-fide  wholesale  prices  to  Eng- 
lish High  School  students  — ask 
Mr.  Ohrenberger  for  Discount 
Card. 


Mention  the  RECORD  when  patronizing  our  advertisers 


TUXEDOS  FOR  THE  BLUE  AND  BLUE  PROM 

$1.50 

FRANK  A.  KEENAN 

62  SUMMER  STREET 


SEE  LLOYD  PUSH  EE,  203 

Special  Rates  to  E.  H.  S.  Students 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 

The  waters  of  the  harbour  lie  glinting  in  the  sun. 

And  there  grey  gulls  are  laughing,  and  the  ripples  slap  the  piles, 

O’er  the  harbour  comes  the  roaring  of  the-  army  sunset  gun,* 

And  the  rumbling  repercussion  threads  the  sunny  green-crowned  isles. 

The  white  steamers  loading,  to  the  thumping  of  machines, 

With  conveyor-belts  a-pouring,  and  the  cargo  nets  a-sway, 

The  smells  and  spells  of  Shanghai  and  the  musky  Philippines — 

Cipango  and  the  fabled  silks  and  spices  of  Cathay. 

The  wealth  of  storied  Orient  (which  great  Magellan  sought, 

In  gaudy  Spanish  galleons,  full  many  a weary  day), 

In  rust-smeared  tramps,  and  snow-white-painted  fruiters  now  is  brought, 
And  landed  here  upon  the  docks  in  golden  Frisco  Bay. 


THE  NIPPON  ROOM 

— becomes  even  more  attractive 
— quiet  charm  enhanced  by  music 

— individual  table  telephones  expe- 
dite service. 


smorgasbord 

Introduces  new  and  appetizing 
hors  d'oeuvres 

Lunch  50c-75c,  Dinners  $ 1 .00-$! .25 


HOTEL  VENDOME 

Commonwealth  Avenue  and 
Dartmouth  Street 

KARL  P.  ABBOTT,  President 
A.  KENNETH  PAINTON,  Manager 


Boston’s  Foremost  Reliable 
Dancing  School 

UPTOWN  SCHOOL  OF 
MODERN  DANCING 

Personal  Direction  Miss  Shirley  Hayes 

330  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Telephone,  CIRcle  9068 

All  latest  steps,  Fox  Trot,  “400,” 
Collegiate,  Rhumba,  etc. 

BE  POPULAR,  BECOME  A GOOD  DANCER 
Beginners  Guaranteed  to  Learn  Here 

CLASS  AND  SOCIAL  DANCING 
10  A.  M.  to  12  P.  M. 

with 

MISS  HARRIET  CARROLL 
and  her  35  young  lady  instructors 
LEARN  QUICKLY  HERE 

Special  Attention  to  English  High  School 
Students 

15  Private  Lessons,  $5.00 
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WHEN  IN  BOSTON 

. . . Visit  the  School  to  learn  more 
about  our  Business  Administration, 
Secretarial,  Special  and  other  Courses 

INDIVIDUAL  ADVANCK.VIENT  - FREE  PLACEMEN  I SERVICE 

BRYANT  & STRATTON 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

Cor.  Boylston  and  Arlington  Streets 


at  the  “ARLINGTON”  subway  station 


Telephone  KENinore  6789 


BERKELEY 
PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL  Established  lh07 


Day  School  for  Boys  — Evening  School  Co-educational 
Summer  Session  Co-educational 


T Ye  will  gladly  send 


y ° w 


a catalogue 


THE  BERKELEY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
is  accredited  by  the  New  England  College  En- 
trance Certificate  Board.  BERKELEY  prepares 
boys  and  girls  for  entrance  to  college  either  by 
certificate  or  by  examination.  Our  classes  are 
small.  You  receive  individual  attention  and  make 
rapid  progress. 

Freshmen  and  sophomores  may  cut  their  high 
school  course  to  three  years  by  taking  our  fully 
accredited  Summer  Session  courses. 

New  Students  may  enroll  at  any  time  during 
the  school  year. 


1089  Boylston  Street,  Boston — near  Mass.  Subway  Station — Tel.  COM.  9262. 
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SEND  FOR  PIN  or  TROPHY  CATALOG 


OFFICIAL 
JEWELER 
Order  your  Onyx 
or  All  Gold  Ring  and 
wear  it  while  in  school 


FACTORY  AND  OFFICE 

AT  387  WASHINGTON  STREET 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

TREMONT  PHARMACY 

MICHAEL  H.  BEDIGAN,  R.  Ph„  Prop. 

500  TREMONT  STREET 
Corner  Dover  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


TUXEDOS 

FULL  DRESS 
CUTAWAYS 
TO  RENT 

SHIRTS 
SHOES 
COLLARS 
TIES  and  ALL 
ACCESSORIES 

READ  & WHITE 


111  Summer  Street,  Boston 

ONLY  ONE  STORE  IN  BOSTON 


Providence  Store,  Woolworth  Building 


Your  High  School 
pin,  half  the  size 
of  the  cut  shown 
above,  in  oxidized 
silver,  50c. 


FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  MEN 
ALONE 

Kennedy’s  Under-Grad  Shop  is  designed  to 
serve  and  satisfy  high  school  men  who  want 
and  demand  the  correct  new  fashions  attract- 
ively priced.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  superior 
value  and  style  that  we  respectfully  solicit 
your  patronage. 

OFFICIAL  HIGH-SCHOOL  UNIFORMS 

4th  floor --  Summer  & Hawley  -•  Boston 

KENNEDY’S 

UNDER-GRAD 

SHOP 
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NORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

DAY  DIVISION 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Offers  a broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a foundation  for  the 
understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  technical  achievement. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student  a liberal  and  cultural  educa- 
tion and  a vocational  competence  which  fits  him  to  enter  some  specific  type  of 
useful  employment. 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Offers  a college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  principles 
of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANKING  AND  FINANCE, 
or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Instruction  is  through  lectures,  solution  of 
business  problems,  class  discussions,  motion  pictures  and  talks  by  business  men. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional  courses 
in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL,  ELECTRICAL,  CHEMICAL,  INDUS- 
TRIAL ENGINEERING,  and  ENGINEERING  ADMINISTRATION.  Students 
select,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  course  in  which  they  intend 
to  specialize. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan  provides  for  a combination  of  practical  industrial  ex- 
perience with  classroom  instruction.  The  student  earns  a portion  of  his  school 
expenses  and  forms  business  contacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later  years. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Degree*  Awarded 


Bachelor  of  Science 


EVENING  DIVISION 

(FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN) 

Providing  complete  courses  of  university  grade  in  business  and  law,  for  high  school 
graduates  who  find  it  necessary  to  work  during  the  day 
but  wish  to  study  for  further  advancement. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Programs  in  accounting,  business  ad- 
ministration, and  combined  law  and 
business,  under  instructors  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  business  that  they  teach. 

73%  of  graduates  hold  executive  posi- 
tions in  business.  Preparation  for  the 
C.  P.  A.  examinations.  School  grants 
B.  B.  A.  degree.  Individual  courses 
available  to  special  students. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Four-year  course.  Confers  the  LL.B. 
degree.  Graduates  of  this  school  eligi- 
ble for  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Exam- 
ination. 

Case  methods  of  instruction  similar  to 
that  used  in  best  day  law  schools. 

A School  of  high  standards  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  employed  men  and 
women.  Alumni  outstandingly  success- 
ful as  lawyers,  judges,  business  execu- 
tives. 


Graduates  of  English  High  School  may  be  admitted  without  examinations  if 
grades  are  satisfactory  to  the  Department  of  Admissions. 

Catalogs  or  further  information  sent  upon  request 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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605  Washington  Street  43  Tremont  Street 

H«w  York  Brooklyn  Jamaica,  L L Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Providence  Boston  ^ Jersey  City  s Newark  « Syracuse 


'Te.lhlonct.ltLu  Collect 

Howard 

Full  Dress  and  Tuxedos 

There  is  a definite  vogue  for  "midnight  blue" 
(which  appears  blacker  than  black  in  the 
night  light)  Tuxedos  and  Full  Dress.  Hand- 
somely trimmed  with  lustrous  satin  or  rich 
grosgrain  lapels.  For  that  affair . . better  be  at- 
tired in  a style-inspired  Howard  evening  suit. 


"Tux”  or  Tails  $||| 

Backless  Dress  Vest  $2'75 


WARD! 

CLOTHES 


